THE FOUNDATIONS OF FREEDOM 
IN SCIENCE 


By Michael Polanyi 


O-DAY the position of science is under reconsideration all over the 

world. We have seen a serious attempt made in Russia to control 
science on the lines of a Marxist philosophy. This movement has had 
repercussions in Britain where during the last ten years a great deal was 
heard about the necessity of planning science through some kind of 
central organisation. In the United States similar tendencies seem to 
have arisen at the close of the recent war from a widespread desire to 
see the powers of science, which were so spectacularly demonstrated 
during the war, energetically applied to the needs of peace. 

Whenever, as in these cases, the basic institutions of science are at 
issue, scientists will find it necessary to reconsider with care the need 
for freedom in science and there will arise a new interest in the deeper 
nature and justification of such freedom. 

Issues far outside scientific life will help to foster this interest to-day. 
The value that men attach to freedom has plunged within our generation 
into a deep dive from which it is only now climbing precariously out 
again. Scientists may want to help the world on its way back to freedom 
by making known how freedom operates in science. 

Freedom in science assigns to each mature professional scientist the 
task of conducting research with the aim of making the greatest possible 
contribution to science. Such a responsibility is a heavy one; but it is 
a free responsibility. The mature scientist chooses his subject at his 
own discretion and pursues it day by day in the same discretionary 
manner. He draws his own conclusions and stakes such claims as he 
thinks right. At no point of his research work is he subject to specific 
instructions from any superior authority. 

Freedom of scientific research is in harmony with some intensely 
personal impulses. The choice of a problem, its pursuit and final con- 
quest are manifestations of the individual scientist’s passion for discovery. 
They bring into play intellectual powers which are otherwise hidden 
and assert creative forces of a unique kind. An individualist philosophy 
would regard these personal impulses as the justification for freedom in 
science. But I find such a view rather superficial. For, clearly, not 
every strong personal impulse can claim respect and it remains therefore 
to be shown why those of the scientist should be respected. 

A more fundamental approach is gained by examining what may 
be called the co-ordinative functions of freedom in science. A statement 
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submitted recently by Dr. Enrico Fermi to the U.S. Senate Hearings 
on Science Legislation defines this function as follows :— 


‘ Experience has indicated that the somewhat haphazard exploration of 
the field of knowledge that results from an intensive freedom of the individual 
scientific worker to choose his own subject is the only way to insure that no 
important line of attack is neglected.” 


We have here a plea for freedom in science on the ground of social 
efficiency. The discretionary powers which a system of freedom grants 
to scientists are said to constitute the only effective machinery for co- 
ordinating the efforts of individual scientists to the joint purpose of the 
advancement of science. 

Usually one thinks of co-ordination as a process imposing restraint 
on the discretionary powers of individuals. How can it be that co- 
ordination is achieved in science by the opposite method of releasing 
individual impulses ? 

.A first answer is easy to find by throwing a glance at a group activity 
in which co-ordination is totally absent. Take a number of people 
shelling peas. There is no occasion here, and no possibility, to adjust 
the work of one person to the work of another, and the value of their 
total achievement is simply proportionate to the sum of the peas shelled 
by each. Science cannot be conducted by such isolated efforts. Sup- 
posing scientists were kept for a few hundred years strictly without any 
mutual communication, the total discoveries achieved by them would be 
little more than what is normally gained by science in a few years. No 
continued systematic growth of science would take place at all. 

The co-ordinative principle of science is thus seen to consist in the 
adjustment of each scientist’s activities to the results achieved by the 
others. Since such mutual adjustment depends on the independent 
decisions of each, its operations require the complete freedom of all. 

It would seem that we are faced here with a basic principle leading 
quite generally to co-ordination without intervention of any co-ordinating 
authority. It is a simple principle of logic which can be demonstrated 
on quite trivial examples. Consider the piecing together of a jigsaw 
puzzle. Suppose we take a very large puzzle which would take one 
person a number of days to piece together and assume further that we had 
a dozen players who would like to help. It would obviously be of little 
use to give to each player a separate set of the puzzle to work on it in 
isolation, but it would greatly speed up the solution if all participants 
were allowed to work on the same set, each taking note of the results of 
the others and using them as their starting point. 

It is a fact then that in certain cases a joint task can be achieved by a 
group of participants who know not what the result of their joint efforts 
is to be and are not directed by anyone who knows it. The co-ordinative 
function of freedom in science would appear thus as merely an instance 
of the general logic of such spontaneous co-ordination. 

Such a conclusion, however, would be seriously incomplete as it 
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would fail to take into account the characteristic vagueness of the task 
pursued by science. The pieces of a jigsaw puzzle are bought in shops 
with the certainty that they will yield a solution known to the manu- 
facturer. But there is no similar assurance given to us by the Creator of 
our Universe that we shall find an intelligible ground plan of it by con- 
tinuing to piece together the elements of our experience. 

Science does not proceed towards such pre-defined ends. In the 
sense in which there exists a task of piecing together a jig-saw puzzle the 
task of science cannot be said to exist at all. If we want to understand 
spontaneous self co-ordination in science we must yet discover in what 
sense there does exist a common task of science. 

Our first reaction may be to look for a definition in terms of explicit 
premises underlying the scientific interpretation of nature. But there 
exists no strict set of suppositions on which scientists are agreed and have 
been agreed throughout the past centuries. Whatever premises may be 
held in common among scientists they are not to be found formulated in 
definite precepts. They can therefore be said to exist only as implied in 
the practice of scientific enquiry. To this practice let us therefore turn. 

The coherence of science seems implied in every affirmation of 
discovery. A claim to discovery expresses the scientist’s conviction of 
having gained an element of truth which other scientists are bound to 
recognise ; and his claim is also usually based on his own recognition 
of discoveries made by other scientists. Moreover, every new discovery 
claims to form an addition to the system of science as transmitted from 
the past. There is inherent therefore in each new claim to discovery 
the practical affirmation of a coherent system of truth, which is capable 
of indefinite extension into yet unexplored regions. 

For the extension of this system scientists rely on methods embodied 
in the common practice of research. Scientists accept, utilise and transmit 
certain traditional procedures and standards. They uphold certain 
traditional ideals. 

I conclude that the dedication of scientists to the advancement of an 
intellectual process beyond their control and to the upholding of values 
transmitted to them by tradition, represents the sense in which science 
does possess and pursue a coherent task. Alternatively, we may express 
the existence of such a task by saying that scientists form a community 
believing in a certain spiritual reality and covenanted to the service of 
this reality. 

Those who subscribe to these beliefs—whether within science or out- 
side it—and underwrite this covenant affirm by implication the presence 
of a spontaneous co-ordination of independent creative impulses in 
science. They uphold the coherence of science and through it the free- 
dom of science. Those who deny such metaphysical beliefs and repudiate 
such transcendent obligations deny by logical implication also the possi- 
bility of both self-co-ordination and freedom in science. They may not 
act by this logic—very often they do nothing of the kind—but the 
implication remains true all the same. 

Vor. CXLI.—No. 842 _ 
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The organised forms of scientific life—publications, university posts, 
research grants and scientific distinctions—form a system of opportuni- 
ties, rewards and restraints for the pursuit of science. This system is 
governed by scientific opinion. Scientific opinion prevents cranks, 


frauds and habitual blunderers from gaining ground in science. At the ~ 


same time it apportions credit to valid contributions, appraising and 
supporting their authors according to theit merits. These disciplinary 
and administrative actions are indispensable to science as cultivated to-day 
by thousands of contributors. By performing them, scientific opinion 
enforces the coherence of science, which is the basis of freedom in 
science. 

We can clearly see now the inadequacy of the individualist theory of 
freedom in science. Individual impulses are not as such respected in 
science but only in so far as they are dedicated to the tradition of science 
and disciplined by the standards of science. 

Modern science depends for its material existence on support from 
outside. Scientific opinion which watches over -coherence and freedom 
within science cannot fulfil this function unless its decisions are respected 
outside science. In allocating their support to different scientific pur- 
poses, outside authorities must accept the guidance of scientific opinion. 
They would otherwise inevitably disrupt the coherence of science and 
undermine its freedom. 

Such are the foundations of freedom in science. It is easy to see 
why they may be called in question in the world to-day. The autonomy 
of science cannot be recognised by any government whose official philo- 
sophy emphatically denies transcendent reality to science. Inevitably, 
such a government will come in conflict with the autonomy of science. 

Similar dangers may arise more incidentally wherever the responsi- 
bility for the expansion of scientific institutions falls to public autho- 
tities who are not sufficiently familiar with the nature of science. As 
guardians of the public interest they may feel reluctant to leave to scientific 
opinion full control over public funds allocated to science. Dazzled 
perhaps by the achievements of applied science in wartime—which had, 
quite rightly, been placed under the direct control of the political autho- 
rities—they may fail to recognise clearly the different nature of the quieter 
pursuits of pure research and not realise that that these can be maintained 
only in complete independence. 

I have, at the beginning, said that by defending the foundations of 
freedom in science we may help people to recover a clear conception of 
freedom in general. The theory of scientific freedom which I have just 
outlined might indeed be found capable of extension to other fields of 
social life. There are other realities of the mind besides science and 
there exist transcendent obligations other than those which are particular 
to the scientist. There exist great traditions which embody these realities 
and these obligations and which comprise all the main roots of our 
civilisation. We have our tradition of intellectual honesty, which came 


to us from the Greeks; that of brotherhood, which we derived from 
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Christianity ; that of legal reason, which was the heritage of Rome ; and 
that of tolerance which we were taught by Milton and Locke. 

All these traditions form, like that of science, the premises for an 
indefinite sequence of individual creative actions. Actions which are, 
or at least tend to be, spontaneously coherent, and which by their un- 
restrained interplay form the constitution and essence of a free society. 

Therefore, the general foundations of coherence and freedom in 
society may be regarded secure to the extent to which men uphold 
their belief in the reality of truth, justice, charity and tolerance and accept 
dedication to the service of these realities. While society may be expected 
to disintegrate and fall into servitude when men deny, explain away or 
even simply disregard these realities and transcendent obligations. 

Disintegration may follow on the one hand the path of an indi- 
vidualistic theory of freedom, which, when consistently pursued, will 
result in romantic self-love coupled with civic indifference. Concur- 
rently we may find that the institution of government is being increasingly 
interpreted in terms of sheer force and that history is represented as the 
process of one class liquidating another and one nation eliminating 
another. Such are the logical derivatives of an effective denial of trans- 
cendent values, and many of our own disasters can be readily described 
in these terms. 

A radical denial of absolute obligations cannot destroy the moral 
passions of man. But it may render these passions homeless. The 
desire for justice and brotherhood can then no more confess itself for 
what it is. Consequently it seeks embodiment in some theory of salvation 
through violence. Thus we see arising those sceptical, hard boiled, 
allegedly scientific forms of fanaticism which are so characteristic of our 
modern age. 

Man’s rapidly increasing destructive powers will soon put the ideas 
of our time to a crucial test. It seems that unless we radically reaffirm 
to-day the transcendent foundations of our civilisation the logical out- 
come of their present inadequacy will not be delayed for long. <A 
consistent vindication of freedom in science may point the way towards 
the necessary reaffirmation of our whole civilisation. 





THE ROLE OF OXFORD IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


By Mary Proudfoot 


XFORD, along with other of the ancient institutions of this 

country, stands to-day on the threshold of another age. Not all of 
its problems are wholly new. But they have been greatly accentuated 
by the war years, and the University can no longer afford to brush them 
on one side. 

The crux of the matter is this. Oxford is, as an educational institution, 
a priceless national asset. It has, for.many generations, provided a 
supremely good education in the broadest sense for the leaders of English 
life. It has supplied a long line of distinguished statesmen, Prime 
Ministers, Foreign Secretaries, great ecclesiastics, first rank civil servants 
and senior administrative officials with the necessary ammunition for their 
life-work. We cannot afford to give a less good education to our leaders 
of to-morrow. But, whereas Oxford was the perfect complement to the 
Public School, the University does not, to the same extent, meet the needs 
of the state-educated scholars who will provide at any rate some of the 
leaders of English life in the future. 

It may be convenient to begin by considering what Oxford, as a 
national institution, has given to undergraduates in the past. First 
and foremost it has taught, and still teaches, the great truth that learning 
is an end in itself ; that scholarship, though it may lead to discoveries of 
incalculable benefit to mankind, is essentially its own reward, and is not 
to be pursued solely or even mainly as a means to some other end. The 
scholar researching into Mediaeval institutions may make no practical 
contribution to the life of the twentieth century but his value to the 
University is as great as that of the scholar discovering new uses for 
penicillin ; or the scientist exploring the possibilities of atomic energy. 
To know is good. Other learned institutions have taught this too. 
But none with greater insistence than the University of Oxford. 

But although Oxford has done, and is still doing, much by keeping 
this ancient truth before the mind of a ‘ utility’ generation, this has 
never been its sole, or even its main, contribution to English society. 
It is true that most of the alumni of Oxford have been taught to appre- 
ciate scholarship. But the vast majority of them have not dedicated 
themselves to a life of learning. What then did the ordinary run of 
undergraduates of the pre-war generations gain from their years at 
Oxford ? 

Most of all, perhaps, they learned to become people, differentiated 
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both from their families, and from the school-boy herd with which they 
had tried so hard to identify themselves as adolescents. They learnt to 
become intelligent and independent human beings, able to delight in the 
life of civilised man in all its forms. 

We, who live in an age of mass production, are now discovering 
regretfully that there is no short cut to the acquisition of this priceless 
kind of knowledge. We cannot take a course in it, or read it up in a 
text book. And, like other forms of pleasure, it generally eludes those 
who pursue it consciously as their goal. The University has, however, 
known how to provide the most favourable environment possible for its 
acquisition. 

In the first place, the senior members of the University have for the 
most part, adhered to the sink or swim principle. Learning, they con- 
tended, was to be regarded as a pleasure, and not a disagreeable necessity. 
They therefore refused to turn themselves into school-masters. Most 
of them would not have considered it their business to force their men to 
work. That, they would have said, is up to the undergraduate. If he 
chooses to write no essays during the term, that is his look-out. If he 
cuts lectures it is his loss and no one else’s. His tutor is there to discuss 
problems with him if he wants to discuss them; to make friends with 
him if he wants to make friends. The University is there to provide 
the excitements of the mind for those who want to be so excited. It 
may advertise its wares, and attempt to stimulate interest, but it does 
not, and should not, force itself on the unwilling. The knowledge that 
one is responsible for one’s own fate is probably one of the most valuable 
experiences the young can have, as they emerge from the shelter of 
home and school. And the race-horse trainer type of tutor does great 
disservice to his trainees in the long run, by depriving them of this 
ancient right to go to hell theirown way. Moreover, by over-emphasis on 
the results of Collection Papers, and by constant concern over the class a 
man may finally attain in Schools, an element of anxiety, haste, and some- 
times even fear, may be introduced which will preclude the possibility of 
first-rate scholarship, to say nothing of a balanced and intelligent under- 
graduate life. The good tutor has known how to warn undergraduates 
of the consequences of frittering away their academic days, while still 
leaving the choice open to the individual to take advice or leave it. 

In the second place, the University has always set great store by the 
close relationship existing between the Senior and Junior Common 
Rooms, rightly believing that one of the great advantages of the Oxford 
type of education for the undergraduates is the friendship freely prof- 
fered by the tutors to successive generations. But this free and easy 
relationship with older men, although of inestimable advantage to the 
undergraduates, demands much of the tutors. It involves being available 
to argue about any subject under the sun with anybody until all hours 
of the night. It means long week-ends with pupils, vacation expeditions, 
reading parties, etc. The life of the good tutor, even with a very light 
teaching schedule, is certainly no sinecure. 
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In the third place, the undergraduate, though expected to show a 
scholar’s knowledge and appreciation of his own subject, has always 
been encouraged to push open as many doors as possible, and look 
inside. And one great advantage of the college system has been that 
budding politicians, philosophers, scientists, economists, theologians, 
mathematicians, historians, to say nothing of athletes, live and move 
and have their being at very close quarters, and can thus hardly fail to 
be aware of each other’s problems. Each must come in the course 
of his undergraduate years, both to find his own particular interests, and 
to appreciate the interests of others. 

These are some of the best known ingredients of the Oxford system. 
But it takes the many faceted life of the whole University, with all its 
social and intellectual activities, to turn the raw school-boy into the 
poised and self-confident young man. It is not a simple process. 

What are the factors which now make it so difficult both for the 
University to maintain the traditional setting of undergraduate life and 
for the undergraduate to benefit from the University ? 

First and foremost is the fact that an Oxford career is now sought 
after by the vast majority of the undergraduates, as a business proposition. 
Many of the students coming up to the University to-day are state- 
aided scholars, who have worked their way by conscientious toil from 
one highly competitive examination to another. They are not the light- 
hearted public schoolboys of the old days, but the over-stuffed examinees, 
who, as soon as they arrive, almost from force of habit begin laying the 
foundations of a good class in Schools. Not for them the carefree 
hours pushing open the shut doors. They have no time, and little 
inclination to find out what the people reading other Schools are thinking 
and talking about, and no previous experience of rubbing shoulders 
with different kinds of people as have boys with wider backgrounds. 
They have no time to go to concerts and plays and exhibitions, or join 
societies ; no time to idle on the river, or to luxuriate in just doing 
nothing, in front of snug fires in the rooms of friends. Oxford, if one 
gets a reasonably good class, is the gateway to a safe job. This is the 
object of the whole arduous exercise ; not a love of life and learning 
for their own sake. It is hardly necessary to remark that undergraduates 
actuated by these motives commonly develop into exceedingly dull and 
singularly useless human beings. 

However, the stronger people from this new group can in the end 
contribute much to the life in their colleges, just because they are different. 
The trouble begins with the state-aided scholar who has an inferiority 
complex ; the clever boy or girl with a very humble background, who 
has worked up to an Oxford entrance, and who then finds himself in a 
world in which he is far out of his depth. The more sensitive and weaker 
characters, dangling uneasily between the old world and the new, take 
on the inevitable self-protective poses. For them, the good tutor, with 
sufficient sympathy and patience and wisdom to help them bridge the 
gap, is the sine qua non of success. 
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Indeed, the whole question of the state-aided scholar presents a 
most difficult problem to the University. Until comparatively recent 
years, the majority of the undergraduates came from the public schools, 
and from the cultured upper class homes of England. They were seldom 
intellectual giants. But they were geared to absorb easily a taste for 
civilised living when it was offered to them in palatable form. This Oxford 
did. The University has now to work out a method of ensuring that their 
successors, who have in many cases better brains, but who are much less 
well educated, and who start, usually, with the disadvantage of being stale 
and crammed, can make equally good use of their undergraduate days. 

In many cases, for instance, these undergraduates although experts 
on their own subjects, feel conscious of the fact that they lack the back- 
ground knowledge of the arts and graces of civilisation which were 
once common currency. And this makes them hesitant about striking 
out in new directions. Yet, if Oxford is to serve its purpose, they must 
be persuaded to strike out. 

Another problem, common now to almost all the undergraduates 
whether state-aided or not, is the background of financial difficulty. 
Lack of spare cash is probably not too serious in term time. But term 
is only half the year. And it is serious when it means that undergraduates 
have little or no opportunity to travel in their own or any other country 
during vacations; and still more so when the demands of home life 
make it difficult even to get through much in the way of serious reading 
out of term. 

Clearly, close contact between tutor and undergraduate is more 
essential now than it has ever been in the past. But unfortunately the 
gulf between the Senior and Junior Common Rooms is widening. 
There are several reasons for this. The good tutor is necessarily a very 
special person. And the wisdom, intelligence and energy which go to 
his make-up now command a far higher salary in other walks of life than 
that which the University is able to offer him. In the old days this was 
not so to the same extent, and in any case it did not much matter, for the 
dons were drawn, for the most part, from the leisured classes, with some 
independent means, who chose their calling because they found it a 
pleasant one. Now, it may mean that the University will no longer be 
able to attract first-rate men. 

Another difficulty to-day is presented by the great increase in the 
number of married dons. It may be argued in general terms that the 
whole collegiate system was framed to meet the needs of a celibate 
society, and cannot long survive its disappearance. However, in the 
old days, a sprinkling of married dons was probably an advantage to a 
college, for it meant that the undergraduates had access to another 
kind of social and intellectual life, outside the college and university 
proper. Now, this is no longer the case. And married dons are coming 
more and more, through force of circumstances, to consider that their 
responsibilities end with the last tutorial of the day, after which they 
can hurry home to put the children to bed, help with the washing up, etc. 
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|The present conditions at the University are, in any case, discouraging 
to the tutors, and especially to the young ones who have been appointed 
recently. The work schedule is, for the time being at any rate, im- 
possibly heavy because of the increase in the undergraduate population 
necessitated by the needs of the ex-service men. These ex-service 
undergraduates cannot be expected to have the traditional approach 
to academic life. Many are reading shortened courses, almost all are 
haunted by a desire to get started on their careers as quickly as possible. 
For these people learning is, of necessity, merely a necessary means to a 
safe job. Ex-service men inevitably face problems over and above 
those of the ordinary undergraduate. And the attempt to help them 
necessarily means additional burdens for the tutors. 

But no tutor who has to teach for five or six hours a day can take 
on much more. He certainly cannot hope to do any serious work of his 
own, anyway in term time. And, with the best will in the world, he has 
to cut out much of the old, traditional human relationships with his 
pupils, and to rely, instead, on pedagogic methods; the Collection 
Papers, the detailed reports, etc. The humanist approach must of 
necessity give way to that of the bureaucrat, because the old way took 
too much time. 

There are no easy solutions to these problems, for Oxford or for any 
of the older Universities which have been run on similar lines. One 
thing is certain, and that is that the clock will not be put back. But 
it is also certain that Oxford education, at its best, is very good; and 
that the civilised human being which the University has known so well 
how to produce in the past, is now needed more than ever. But it must 
be admitted that the Oxford system of education is, from the intellectual 
standpoint, an exceedingly expensive one. And there are those who 
argue that the country can ill afford, in these hard times, to allow its 
first-class scholars to squander hours every week in listening to individual 
undergraduates reading their essays, and in discussing problems of 
scholarship and high policy with young men and women of eighteen or 
nineteen, who may, with luck, end up as school teachers or lesser civil 
servants. The answer is that if Oxford education is worth keeping, this 
casting of pearls must continue. For the individual tutorial system is 
the essential basis of the tutor-undergraduate relationship ; and this is 
really the sine qua non of the whole system. Although the lecture and the 
class may, and of course do, supplement the tutorial, they can never take 
its place. We cannot produce highly civilised human beings in the mass 
and on the cheap. Therefore it would seem that, since we shall certainly 
continue to need our civilised human beings to fill the key positions in 
our body politic, we should continue Oxford education, more or less on 
traditional lines, regardless of the cost in time and effort. 

Some adjustments should, however, be made. In the first place, let 
us face the fact that, although we should certainly aim at making available 
a good university education to all young people able to make use of it, 
we cannot, and should not try to, provide the Oxford type except for the 
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few. This obviously raises questions of selection outside the scope of 
this article. They must be faced, and quickly. 

In the second place, we must give those whom we decide to accept, 
a fair chance to make full use of what the University offers. We must, 
for instance, ensure to all undergraduates reasonable freedom from 
financial anxieties, so that they may be able to buy books, travel, provide 
modest entertainment for their friends, and live in reasonable comfort 
during their undergraduate days, as their predecessors did. 

It will not, of course, be quite the same thing. One cannot easily 
envisage a life of leisured culture paid for out of State funds. And the 
conscientious boy or girl who is being financed in this way may well 
feel that he or she owes it to the public to work hard and get a good 
class. It will be more difficult than ever for these people to draw the 
line between intelligent and useful idling, and mere frittering away of 
time. 

Then, the University must increase the salaries of senior members 
so that it may continue to attract first-rate men and women. And, having 
attracted them, it must ensure that they enjoy sufficient leisure to live 
the traditional tutor’s life of individual research, a reasonable amount of 
teaching and lecturing, and a great deal of personal contact with the 
undergraduate world. 

Both tutors and undergraduates probably need, now, to be dis- 
couraged from developing the race-horse trainer mentality. A first class 
in Schools, desirable though this may be, has never before been con- 
sidered the be all and end all of the intelligent undergraduate. Nor 
have tutors, in the past, been accustomed to preen themselves for their 
skill in pushing third rate minds up into classes where they do not belong. 
Nor has it been customary for undergraduates to read books solely, or 
even mainly, in order to pass examinations. 

Finally, it may be found profitable to strengthen, in the J. C. R.s, the 
‘ outside’ element, to off-set the increasing uniformity of the sausage- 
machine minds turned out by the state schools. This may be partly 
achieved by accepting more students from the Dominions and the 
Colonial Empire, and by opening the doors more readily to foreign 
students. The marked success of the experiment of accepting much 
older ex-service students into the college J. C. R.s suggests that it may 
also be well to increase the graduate element, thus giving the school-boy 
a chance to rub shoulders with people who know what the outside world 
is like. 





“SNOWBOUND IN SPRING—1947 ” 


The bare boughs of the lime 

Are bound with snow like Time 

That hems the hoped-for clime, 

When youth’s flourishing and youth’s nourishing 
Are over, over is our prime. 


The iron sky is made 

Of universal shade. 

The crocus is betrayed. 

And every waking is forsaking 
The phantom almond in the glade. 


Beneath the pyramid snows 

Life’s icy water flows 

Round that one root that knows 
Imagination as false creation 

Where Time like water’s shadow goes. 


Then why does my body keep 

Such vigil in its sleep ? 

Why does the old heart leap 

At every guessing of light’s blessing, 
Crystal on eyelids when I weep ? 


L. AARONSON. 
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** AROLSEN ” 
By Inez Holden 


N Arolsen, that morning, a young German from the hospital came 
walking down the slope, past the Kaiser Wilhelm statue, towards the 
Old Schloss. His left leg had been amputated from the knee. He took 
long strides, lifting himself with his crutches and swinging his weight 
forward on to his right leg. 

Soon a second man came out from Parkstrasse. His right leg had been 
amputated from the hip, but he moved more quickly, balanced his crutches 
with greater skill, and took smaller, more evenly-spaced, strides. 

Helen, looking out of one of the windows from her room on the 
corner of the main street, watched the second man overtake the first. 
Although both were from the same hospital, and possibly even the 
same ward, they did not give each other any greeting, but only moved 
forward on their crutches at different speeds according to their skill. 

On this morning Helen had come in by train from Berlin, arriving 
at dawn in the bleak chasm of Kassel, where a truck, driven by a dis- 
placed Pole, waited outside the station to bring her here. 

It was the second time that Helen had returned to the same room in 
Arolsen. It was a big room with two windows in the house of a German 
schoolmaster whose daughter dreamed of going to England to start a 
new life. 

Six weeks ago Helen had driven into the town at night from Nurem- 
berg and the Trial. The moonlight shone down on the dark church, 
but the S.S. barracks, now an U.N.R.R.A. Mess, were brightly lighted in 
every window. Polish sentries stood at the entrance to the courtyard, 
stopping all cars and looking closely at the passes of the drivers, but 
the sentries, acting according to their orders, did not halt anyone in 
uniform entering the courtyard on foot. ; 

Now once again in Arolsen, Helen had a despairing sense of home- 
sickness. After a long and difficult journey she had returned to a town 
where the sun was shining and where there were no ruins and no name- 
less bodies buried beneath them. But because she knew this was not the 
purpose of her journey, and she must leave the next day to travel towards 
more shattered cities, it seemed to her that she was being swept farther 
and farther away from her own shores. 

Helen found her dark glasses on the massive dining-room table 
which she was using as a desk. She put them on against the glare of the 
sun, and returned to the smaller window at the side of the house. She 
thought, ‘ It’s always the same way with journalists. They are for ever 
staring out of windows to see what is new or what is news.’ 
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Below the window there was a little lawn with two flower beds 
shaded bya tree. Once the German schoolmaster had been very proud of 
the garden he had made here, but now neither he nor any of his family 
went into it. They had lost their sense of ownership, and had too much 
housework. 

A tall American woman in dark green uniform and a Belgian girl in 
khaki came out of the front door and sat on the white seat beneath the 
tree. Helen heard them complaining about their Ukrainian driver, who 
should be here now to drive them back to their far distant Displaced 
Persons’ Camp. 

The American woman said: ‘ That guy’s always goofing off. He’s 
twenty minutes late already.’ 

The Belgian girl answered: ‘ Perhaps he’s fallen in with someone 
who has been behind the “ iron curtain ”.’ 

The American woman said: ‘ Yeah, I noticed the way he seemed 
to get kinda excited every time we were within twenty kilometres of 
the Russian zone. Why was that ?’ 

The Belgian girl shrugged her shoulders. ‘It’s an obsession with 
him,’ she said. 

Three more amputés came along the street. One had a right foot 
missing ; both the others had been amputated from the left knee. They 
travelled forward, three abreast, and the only conversation between them 
was the uneven tapping of their crutches. 

Helen remembered her journey to Stuttgart from the Jewish com- 
munal farm on Streicher’s former estate. G., who had been driving the 
car that day, said that he had been struck by the number of amputés they 
passed on the road. ‘Some may be air-raid casualties,’ he had said. 
* Others lost their limbs through frost-bite on the Eastern front. All 
the same, the German surgeons seem to have been a bit quick on the 
draw.’ 

Helen had asked if the Germans had been very short of medical 
supplies at the end of the war, and G. had answered: ‘I guess so. 
They were short of most everything by then.’ Towards the evening 
they passed another Jewish camp. Inside the gates they could see the 
outlines of the Memorial with the words in four languages: ‘To our 
beloved six million dead.’ 

The American and the Belgian women in the garden were talking 
about the Oid Schloss, now used for dances and for exhibitions of work 
by Displaced Persons, although the Prince of Waldeck still lived on 
there in a couple of rooms in one wing. The American woman supposed 
the Allies would find it difficult to billet him elsewhere, now that he 
was over eighty years old. But she asked what had happened to the 
young Prince who used to own the Neue Schloss which had been made 
into U.N.R.R.A. Headquarters. 

The Belgian girl said that she had heard that the young Prince, now 
middle-aged, was awaiting his trial as a war criminal. Both Princes had, 
of course, kept their castles right through the Nazi régime, although it 
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was rumoured that the father had been arrested at the end of the war 
under suspicion of not supporting the Nazi régime a hundred per cent. 
‘ When the Allies appeared, the old Prince came out and the other one 
went in.’ 

* Oh, I see,’ the American woman said. ‘ Quite like little Miss 
Sunshine and little Mr. Rain, this prince and princeling going in and out 
of their adjacent castles. All the same I can’t quite figure out how these 
German aristocrats got along so well with the Nazis.’ 

* Can’t you ?’ the Belgian girl said. ‘I can. Feudalism and Fascism 
have so much in common, they go walking along hand in hand happily 
enough. Haven’t you noticed it ?’ 

The American woman answered that she hadn’t understood much 
about what was going on in Europe ‘ before this trip.’ 

Helen moved away from the window and back to the massive table 
where she had already spread out the notes for the feature article she was 
writing, together with those for other features she had already written or 
would write. There were also copies of newspapers she had bought in 
the streets of Berlin yesterday, and some other notes she had written on 
the back of a charge sheet at the Mauthausen Trial at Dachau of sixty- 
one S.S. concentration camp guards. 

‘ Get your facts right, give the source of your information, check and 
re-check the figures.’ She had heard editors say this again and again. 
As a special correspondent she was well aware of the importance of it. 
Yet when she saw all the papers lying on her desk before her, she 
shuddered, thinking, ‘So many God-damn facts they make me sick.’ 
Then she searched for the bi-weekly statistical report on the Displaced 
Persons Operation in Germany. 

It seemed to her now that her typewriter, ‘ which had been with her 
everywhere,’ had never worked in a more individual way. The ‘d’ 
did not mark clearly, the ‘h’ hiccoughed, the ‘j’ jumped, and several 
of the other letters were out of line. Yet she did not think that this was 
the real reason of her difficulties. 

She remembered a conversation with an experienced American 
newspaper man the last time she had been in Arolsen. She said that she 
had been overcome by the complexity of the situation in Germany— 
the different groups, interrelated, conflicting and overlapping; the 
confusion of the Displaced Persons, some of whom were victims of 
Nazism and others on the run from the Russians, some buffeted back 
into Germany, others in Germany for the first time in flight from Polish 
pogroms ; then there was the still more complicated problem of the 
German group—no story seemed to be the whole story, and every 
‘angle’ falsely manufactured. Helen had said that she felt she had both 
seen too much and too little, too many trees and not enough of the wood, 
and altogether her self-confidence was at a low ebb, and as far as this 
assignment was concerned, she had a fear of failure. 

The American newspaper man had listened attentively, and then 
said: ‘ Aw, don’t let it bother you.’ 
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Those were her difficulties the last time she had been in Arolsen, 
and her mood this morning seemed to be an extension of that past 
problem. 

From her desk here Helen could see, through the other window on 
the street side of the house, the third-floor window of the office where 
Jacques worked. She remembered that he had said the Americans 
liked to know exactly where they were with everyone. ‘ Now, I say to 
them, “‘ individual repatriation, that’s what I am working on.” They 
seem quite satisfied once they know.’ Absent-mindedly Helen typed 
out the sentence: ‘ Feature stuff, that’s what I do.’ She tore the piece 
of paper out of her typewriter and threw it in the waste-paper basket. 
She thought how often she had said this sentence to Americans and 
got back the same answer each time: ‘ Oh, vurry nice.’ 

She worked for an hour and then she wondered if Jacques would 
be in his office at this moment. She walked over to the window on the 
street side and stared at the well-appointed white house which also held 
the Billeting Office. 

An U.N.R.R.A. Polish team came out. They wore curious grey 
caps like inverted pie-dishes. A tall, blond French team director drove 
up in a long low car, followed by an American team in a khaki-painted 
Volkswagen. 

Turning her head to the right, Helen could see into the small ground- 
floor room of the house where some German civilians lived. Two little 
girls looked out through the dim window pane. Ina little while the elder 
girl, perhaps not more than three years old, moved towards her father, 
sitting in a battered armchair in the centre of the room. He gently 
combed her hair and tied a ribbon in it. The man looked thin, grey- 
faced and ill-nourished. Helen saw a woman cooking on a small stove 
in the corner of the room. Five or six people lived in this one room in 
sorrow and affection. 

German children played in the yard between the two houses. They 
wheeled their wooden go-cart up a slope, then got into it and let it free- 
wheel down, turning the wheels sharply so that it should not go over 
the pavement. Then they pushed the go-cart back up the slope and 
started all over again. 

Helen saw that there were two blond boys amongst them whose 
hair seemed almost white, but all the other children were very dark. She 
speculated on their origin, and wondered if any of them were ‘ kid- 
napped’ children brought into German homes to forget their own 
nationality and to strengthen the Third Reich. A few days ago there 
had been a Press release: ‘ Nine Children of Lidice located in German 
Homes.’ Helen thought it possible that the blond boys might be Czechs 
or Poles, and only the dark children ‘ pure Aryans.’ 

The courier came in, driven by an Englishman from Hounslow. 
He unloaded a group of English and American girls at the Billeting 
Office. The German children came crowding round the car, staring 
into it and trying to touch the brakes. The driver called out to them : 
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‘Ere, slide off you,’ and then muttered to himself: ‘ Very audacious 
some of these kids are.’ The children slowly went back to their game 
in the yard without showing any signs of being intimidated. 

The Second Amputé, whom Helen had seen earlier this morning, 
came back down the street now, still taking the same small, evenly- 
spaced strides. He had fair, lank hair and rather a thin face. He 
wore a grey shirt and green trousers with a leather belt. The right leg 
of the trousers had been neatly pressed, and the material carefully folded 
back from just below the hip and pinned at the waist with a large safety- 

in. 

All the amputés wore these green trousers, which were made of good 
material and appeared clean and well-pressed, and this gave to the 
amputés a look of being leisured, as if they belonged to a different world 
from the other people in the town. The older German women and 
men of Arolsen dressed in the mournful black of the peasant class. 
Most of the younger men wore light lounge suits, but their clothes were 
carefully mended, because they were without hope of being able to get 
any others. Displaced Persons working on the land dressed in a kind 
of blue battle dress, like that of Civil Defence workers in London; all 
the nationals attached to U.N.R.R.A., and the visiting war corre- 
spondents, wore khaki uniforms. j 

Half a dozen boys and girls came walking down the street, some 
of the boys wearing ski jackets, knickerbockers or shorts, and the girls 
wearing cotton dresses and knee-length knitted stockings. The girls 
were talking about how many cigarettes it should cost to have a hair set. 
They all had loud voices, so that Helen thought in exasperation: ‘ If 
only some of these Germans would shut up. Why do they have to make 
so much noise?” Then with a sense of guilt she thought: ‘ But I 
suppose one should have a patient attitude towards the defeated.’ 

The amputé came past the girls ; then, moving fast with his crutches 
on the inside of the pavement, he overtook the boys. He did not speak 
to them, and not one of them moved aside to make his journey more 
easy. As the wounded man passed the window Helen was able to see 
his face. He did not look more than twenty-three or four years old, 
and she thought it possible that he might be even younger. His expres- 
sion was difficult to understand. There was no sign of bitterness, nor 
even of sadness, but only an extreme preoccupation. 

Another amputé was advancing from the woodland path beyond 
the Old Castle. Also was an amputé from the hip, he came stilting 
slowly along, sometimes looking down at the ground as if to choose 
the place where his foot should fall. Then he turned off up the hill 
towards the Neue Schloss. Helen thought that it had been his intention 
to stay on the straight road, but he had made a last-moment decision to 
avoid his comrade who had already achieved a greater control over his 
crutches. 

Helen returned to her work. She thought, ‘ Perhaps I should see 
things more clearly if I went out and had some coffee and doughnuts,’ 
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Then she thought ‘ Perhaps better not, because while I am gone, the 
daughter of the house might come in to tidy my desk. How odd it 
was that writers should be so dependent on no one ever tidying their 
desks.’ 

At this moment the daughter of the house did come in, bringing 
with her some clothes Helen had left behind after her last trip. The 
German girl said: ‘ Here is your vashing, please.’ She set the clean 
clothes down on the bed in neat squadrons—seven khaki shirts, four 
vests, four pairs of knickers, six khaki collars and three pairs of pyjamas. 
The striped pyjamas seemed like a convict’s at-ease-undress uniform. 
The German girl had straight blond hair and a tendency towards staring. 
She said: ‘I hope you are staying long time here now?’ Helen told 
her that she would be leaving the next day for Munich. ‘ Ah, Miinchen,’ 
the girl said. ‘ Miinchen is nice, but now all kaput ?’ 

Helen said that, though not all kaput, it was certainly badly destroyed. 

* And when to England ?’ the girl asked. 

Helen answered : ‘ Maybe in a month or so.’ 

The girl’s eyes sheep-stared towards the window. ‘In England no 
controls, and always plenty to eat.’ 

§‘ There’s not so much to eat in England, you know.’ 

‘Why not ?’ the girl asked. ‘It seems funny. When we were 
winning the war, we always had plenty to eat. And now the English 
are the victors, they could have all what they want, isn’t it so ?’ 

Helen said that food shortage was world wide. She told the girl 
something about rationing in England, and explained that the Germans 
had plenty. to eat for a time because they had taken their food from 
invaded countries. 

The girl returned to the subject of England. ‘ All the same, must 
be nice in England,’ she said, ‘ not like here.’ 

Helen gave her a tablet of soap for the laundry, and then she noticed 
she had only two cigarettes left for herself, so she went over to her 
kitbag and took out a tin of coffee. ‘Do you want some coffee ?’ she 
asked. 

The German girl took the tin. ‘ Oh, thank you,’ she said. ‘ English 
coffee, coming from England.’ 

* As a matter of fact, it’s American coffee,’ Helen answered. 

As the German girl walked out of the room, carrying her tin of 
coffee, Helen noticed she was wearing the white, knee-length stockings 
of the Hitler Madchen. 

Helen had a thick manuscript on her desk. It was a report of the 
Berlin radio broadcasts for one day, and in the margins she had written 
notes of the current black market prices in Berlin when she left. ‘ Four 
hundred marks for a pound of coffee, the equal of ten pounds in English 
money.’ ‘ Two hundred marks for one English pound note—the equiva- 
lent of five pounds.’ Then Helen saw that she had added : ‘ Both these 
operations are, of course, criminal, but currency operations are con- 
sidered more criminal than consumer operations.’ 
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She had taken this radio report to read in the train on her way to the 
Reich Chancellory. On the back of the last page she had written: ‘In 
the Tiergarten this p.m. saw a Red Army soldier selling German cigarettes 
back to the Germans—eighty marks for twenty (equivalent to {2 English 
money a packet). Cigarettes are of poor quality—like long pieces of 
wet grass loosely rolled in thin paper. When Red Army soldier saw 
other types in uniform, he shuffled off—greatcoat v. long like aprons of 
Italian waiters in London restaurants—reached almost to heels of 
Russian boots—carried suitcase inferior fabric like commercial traveller 
journeying third class because no fourth—air of militarism and commer- 
cialism combined—comic.’ 

Helen had also copied out some of the notices pinned to the trees 
in Zehlendorf West : ‘ A woman asks a bottle of wine for a celebration 
in her family. She will give in exchange a loaf of bread and a waistcoat.’ 
‘ A woman asks for a man’s shirt. She will give a rabbit and six young 
rabbits.’ And a teacher of languages had put in big print under his 
address the words: ‘ It pays to learn English.’ 

Helen turned back a page: ‘ While I was waiting for the train at 
Nicolaistrasse a German, in tattered Wehrmacht uniform, came up and 
said: ‘* Hitler is a Schweinhund have you a cigarette?” The German 
nationals standing around were ashamed because the man had asked 
directly for something which now takes the place of money, and one 
of them took the trouble to explain to me that the poor fellow was 
“‘ damaged in his roof” or “‘ not quite right in the head.” ’ 

Separated from the city of Berlin by sixteen hours in time, it seemed 
remote to Helen as if it was an evil dream of the night, cut off from 
her consciousness by the sunlight of the morning. 

The lank-haired amputé was coming back into the town, his crutches 
landing exactly together with each step forward. In the window of the 
small house opposite, the elder child now looked out on to the street 
while the father, in the back of the room, was combing the hair of the 
younger. 

Jacques came out of the Billeting Office, carrying a portfolio. Looking 
up at the window he called out to Helen to come with him to the Kaserne 
for a meal. She shouted back: ‘ All right. Three minutes,’ listing 
in her mind the things she needed—‘ tie, jacket, beret, identification 
papers.’ Then she ran down the stairs and set out with Jacques along 
the road past the Old Schloss and up the slope towards Parkstrasse. 

At the Kaiser Wilhelm statue Helen saw the man she had noticed 
moving slowly on crutches down this same path. He was leaning on 
his crutches now, in conversation with a civilian. 

‘So it is agreed,’ he said. ‘ You will bring her here to meet me in 
three-quarters of an hour’s time.’ 

The amputé took a small cardboard box from the pocket of his 
trouser leg. He opened the box, which held two cigarettes. He handed 
one to the civilian and kept one for himself. 

Jacques told Helen that the amputés from the German hospital had 
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an allowance of only twelve cigarettes a month. As they walked along 
he told her that he had been with some German friends to see a 
beaver farm. He said: ‘ You know, this cigarette currency situation is 


getting quite out of proportion. When one of the beavers sat up and 


22> 


begged, I automatically asked it to “‘ have a cigarette. 

In a little while Jacques handed her an open pack of cigarettes from 
a transparent case. ‘ Do have one,’ he said. 

‘It’s all right,’ Helen answered, ‘I make my own, and in any case I 
can go to the P.X. to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Go ahead,’ Jacques said. ‘It’s all right. Two hundred and forty 
a week isn’t much use to a guy like me. But a friend from England 
brought me some yesterday, so I’ve got plenty.’ 

Three children came along, followed by a lamb. The lamb stopped 
every now and then to graze on the edge of the woodland. Then it 
began bleating and trotted forward to catch up with the children again. 
A little girl stood by the gate of one of the houses built for S.S. officers, 
and now used as billets for some of the U.N.R.R.A. staff, intoning at 
every passer-by : ‘ Hev yew any shooing gum ?’ 

Helen asked Jacques if he had bought his portfolio here in Germany. 
He said that he had, and it had cost two packs of twenty cigarettes, one 
Old Gold and one Chesterfield. Helen asked what he carried in the 
portfolio, and he answered : ‘ Cases.’ 

* Cases of what ?’” 

* Individual cases for repatriation,’ and so on. That’s what I work 
on now, you know.’ 

* Tell me one.’ 

* All right. A Czech woman met her husband in Buda-Pesth. At 
that time he was a Turkish student, and after they got married, they 
went to Calcutta where they had some sort of business. Some years 
later they came to Europe for a holiday and happened to get caught in 
Vienna at the time of the Anschluss. The husband was arrested by the 
Gestapo and sent to a concentration camp. A month later the woman 
had a child born in Vienna. Soon afterwards she herself was sent to a 
concentration camp, and afterwards she was moved from one camp to 
another. At the time of the liberation she happened to be with a group 
of Dutch internees and got sent to Holland with them. While she was 
there, she received the news that her husband had been murdered by the 
S.S. Now she is anxious to find her son. The house where she left him 
has been bombed, and the people themselves have disappeared. The 
woman wants to go to Vienna and look for the boy, but she cannot do 
so at present. U.N.R.R.A. is trying to trace him through the Child 
Tracing Bureau, and if they should succeed, she hopes to return to 
Calcutta and take her son with her. Of course,’ Jacques said, ‘ it is only 
one of many thousand cases, but I happened to be thinking about it 
when I saw you.’ 

At the gates of the Kaserne Jacques asked if there was any mail for 
him. The man said that nothing had come in yet. They walked on 
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into the courtyard and up the steps of the building through the large 
U.N.R.R.A. Mess Hall. 

They sat at a table with a Polish driver, two American drivers, an 
English Brigadier-General, a young American working in the Public 
Information Department, and another American whose job Helen did 
not know. She only knew that he had been in England because he 
began to talk about it at once. 

* When I was drafted to Britain I thought it was all right,’ he said. 
‘ But we had our own rations, of course.’ 

Helen arranged to have some drinks in the evening at the Red Cross 
Club with the young American from Public Information. 

Almost at once the other American came back to the subject of 
Britain. He said that his father had been killed in the last war, and that 
the Americans were tired of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for other 
folk. He added that he thought Europe was diseased anyhow, and then 
said: ‘ We Americans have got everything we want in the States.’ 

Because she was a guest in the U.S. zone Helen did not say anything, 
but the English Brigadier asked the American if he would mind passing — 
the Lend-Lease butter across the table. 

Helen returned to thinking about the feature she was writing. It 
seemed to her that the worst was over and she would be able to finish 
it in an hour. ‘ But of course it always takes longer to write anything 
than one expects, so maybe two hours will see me through. Well, allowing 
for looking out of the window, rolling cigarettes, correcting the manu- 
script, and walking about the room, say three hours.’ 

They left the Kaserne. Jacques and the American walked with her. 
Jacques stopped at the gate again to ask if any mail had come for him 
yet. Helen walked on down Grosser Allee with the American. 

‘ Jacques is always worrying about that kid brother of his,’ the 
American told her. ‘ You know the boy played some part in the Resist- 
ance, mostly as a messenger, I guess. He was only fifteen at the time, but 
got caught by the Gestapo and taken to a concentration camp. They’ve 
got him back now, but he’s still in pretty bad shape. He’s having his 
tenth operation this week, and it’s serious. I reckon that’s why Jacques 
is so anxious to get his mail. He’s the hell of a nice guy.’ 

They were overtaken by the three amputés on crutches, two amputated 
from the knee and the third one with only one foot. The American said: 
‘If you write anything about this trip, I think you should say that the 
British oughtn’t to be so antagonistic over criticism. They’re all right,’ 
he said, ‘ but they’re so God-darned touchy. Some of them are anti- 
American too. I can’t stand that sort.’ 

As Helen approached her billets she saw the civilian had kept his 
appointment by the Kaiser Wilhelm statue. The civilian had brought a 
bicycle with him, which he held, a little self-consciously, by the handle- 
bars, while the amputé managed to fix one of his crutches to the outside 
pedal. Then, mounting the bicycle and kicking off with his left foot, the 
wounded man rode down the slope, using his crutch like a ski stick. 
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He increased his pace, turned, and came back up the hill, and went off in 
the direction of the Neue Schloss. The civilian watched him smiling. 

Helen returned to her room. The stove had been lit, and several 
jugs and bowls had been filled with flowers, some of them’ already 
wilting from the heat of the stove. ‘ Of course it’s because of the coffee,’ 
she thought. ‘I suppose it must seem as if the whole family had 
suddenly won a sweepstake.’ 

The Belgian and the American woman were sitting on the white 
seat in the garden. They did not seem to be troubling so much about 
their Ukrainian driver. ‘I suppose he’ll show up soon,’ the American 
woman said. They were both talking with some intensity about their 
Displaced Persons’ Camp. 

‘As far as the Welfare is concerned, I could organise anything we 
want for the D.P’s.’ 

* It will be all right if the military don’t decide they need the building 
for themselves. We’ve been moved once by the military. It would be 
disheartening if it happened again.’ 

They went on talking about a little marionette theatre they had 
arranged for the very young children of Displaced Persons who could 
not go home and were staying to work in the camp. 

The American woman said that she ‘had come a long ways to do 
this job and she wanted to see it through.’ 

Helen saw that, while she had been out, the daughter of the house 
had tidied her desk, and she spent some time trying to find papers which 
she was only able to recognise readily by their familiar disorder. 

By the evening she had finished her feature article. She copied it 
out as clearly as she could on her erratic typewriter. Then she returned 
to the Kaserne for dinner, thinking about a book she wanted to write. 
‘I don’t suppose I shall ever start it,’ she thought, ‘ because I am enclosed 
for ever in this God-damn journalism. There doesn’t seem to be any 
escape from it.’ 

Later when she met the young American at the Red Cross Club, he 
told Helen of his ambitions to become a journalist. ‘ Maybe when I’m 
through with all this,’ he said, ‘I'll take a course at college, get the 
European background. . 

Two acquaintances came in. They said they had been dancing at 
another Club where the band played songs they had known two 
summers ago. This had made them so homesick that they couldn’t 
stand any more. They both said they had ‘E.T.O. blues.’ One of 
them droned out a few words of the old parody to the tune of ‘ Lili 
Marlene.’ 





* Oh, Mr. Truman, when can we go home ? 
We’ve erased the Master Race, 
When can we have shipping space ?’ 


The other one said: ‘ For Gawd’s sake stop moaning, Ed.’ 
Helen walked homewards with the young American. He told her 
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about a newspaper enterprise soon to be started by some optimistic 
young contemporaries from his own home town. It seemed that they 
were prepared to employ him as a reporter. He said: ‘I think I shall 
stick my neck out for this journalistic job.’ 

It was raining, and it had become cold. 

From the window of her room Helen could see that there was a light 
in the office where Jacques worked. Probably he was there now, the 
portfolio he had bought for two packs of American cigarettes beside 
him, studying the case of the Czech woman whose Turkish husband 
had been kiiled by the S.S. and whose son U.N.R.R.A. were trying to 
trace. Jacques would be troubling too about his own brother and 
wondering when he would get news. 

The rooms where the Belgian and American woman had stayed 
were now empty. The two women would be journeying through the 
night discussing their hopes and plans for the Welfare organisation in 
their far distant Displaced Persons’ Camp. Whenever they passed within 
thirty kilometres of the Russian zone, their Ukrainian driver would look 
significantly towards them and point in the direction of the border. 

The moon came out over this quiet country town, once a Nazi strong- 
hold with its $.S. barracks, its church and its castles. Most of the inhabi- 
tants would be asleep by now, but perhaps not free from their obsessions 
—the young men who wanted to go home—the American with his 
hatred of the British—and the daughter of the German schoolmaster, 
for ever dreaming of a new life for herself in England. 

The lank-haired amputé came along the street on his way back 
to the hospital on top of the hill. Because the pavement was wet, he 
had to put his crutches more carefully to the ground, swinging the 
weight off his left leg with an effort. Although he moved more slowly 
than in the morning, he went forward in an even rhythm. His hair was 
damp and he looked older. The rain sleeted down in thin lines so that 
it seemed to Helen that she was looking at him through a cage with 
narrow bars. 

The amputés were not in the same box as the other people in this 
town. The victors and the defeated were in one world, while the amputés 
were in another. They were not concerned any longer with the war or 
with the peace, and they knew that nothing more could be asked of 
them. Each man was alone with a preoccupation which journeyed with 
him wherever he went. It was always the same personal problem which 
he struggled to solyve—how to travel forward on crutches. 














GREECE, THE EMPIRE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


By F. A. Voigt 


I 
THE BANDITS 


T is time the truth were told about the traitors, murderers, and liars, 

the so-called Bandits of Greece, who are ‘featured’ so picturesquely in 
our popular press. For more than seven years, Greece has been fighting 
for her life. During the past winter, her fight grew as desperate as it has 
ever been, perhaps even more so, for hope was beginning to die—hope 
that has been returned, thanks to the intervention of the United States 
who are revealing a greatness and a magnanimity such as once were 
England’s (and shall be England’s again). 

We can recall nothing more tragic than these recent days when it 
seemed that Greece—and so much more than Greece—might perish. 
It was with a sense of profound relief and gratitude that we learnt 
of the aid and comfort promised, and now sure to come, from the 
United States—a sense of relief on behalf of Great Britain and of the 
Empire, as well as of Greece, and of gratitude to the United States of 
America. ; 

That those men who have been, and still are, engaged in a murderous 
and destructive conspiracy for the undoing of their native land with the 
ulterior purpose of promoting the downfall of the British Empire and the 
exclusion of America’s liberating and invigorating beneficence from 
Europe, should receive no word of condemnation from the popular 
press, that their appalling villainies should be sedulously concealed from 
the public, and that reputable newspapers should represent them as 
romantically picturesque and even admirable, is evidence of the degrada- 
tion that has befallen British journalism. 

These Bandits—known in Greece as Andartes (that is to say, Insur- 
gents) are officially recognised by the Greek Communist Party under the 
name of the Democratic Army. During the War they went under the 
name of ELAS 14—they are ELAS, reorganised, reinforced, and re- 
equipped. We shall, in our next article, give evidence that they are, 
as ELAS was, the Greek Communist Party, armed and militant, and 
that this Party is, in fact and in form, responsible for their deeds, their 
strategy, and their policy. We shall try also to explain the nature of this 

1 For details about ELAS, v. The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1946, p. 4 ff. 
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policy. In our present article we are only concerned with their deeds in 
the immediate sense. 

They are the most perfidious of traitors. We could fill pages with the 
evidence that they are so, but shall limit ourselves to a few examples, 

Niko Zachariadis was at least obedient to the general policy of 
the Communist International when, in his capacity as Secretary General 
of the Greek Communist Party, he denounced the Second World War 
as ‘ imperialistic’ and recommended peace with Germany. He admitted 
no difference between Great Britain and Germany—referring to them 
as ‘ England, Germany and Co.’ and demanded ‘ a separate, honourable, 
and immediate peace.’ This was on January 15th, 1941—before Russia 
and the United States had been attacked.? In that same year, the Germans 
released many Greek Communists who were in prison at Nauplia.® 

But after Greece was invaded by the Germans, and Russia had been 
attacked, ELAS collaborated with the Bulgarians, who had entered 
Greek territory in the wake of the German forces, who were massacring 
Greek men, women and children on Greek soil, even then, determined on 
the dismemberment of Greece by the annexation of Macedonia (including 
Salonika).* By ‘ collaboration’ we do not mean those ruses de guerre, which 
guerilleros must employ, that craft and compromise, which may be needed 
to sustain the homeland in the pursuit of final victory. We mean the 
treason that gives aid and comfort to the enemy, imperils the chances 
of final victory, and threatens the homeland with foreign conquest. 

The men of ELAS, from the year 1942 onwards, began to fight 
fellow Greeks more fiercely than they fought the Germans. They 
had to make a pretence—and sometimes more than a pretence—of 
fighting the Germans, because, without doing so, they would not have 
received from Great Britain the arms, ammunition, and money they 
needed to make themselves masters of their own country and to fight 
Great Britain later on (as they did in December, 1944). 

They killed more Greek patriots—and, subsequently, more British 
soldiers—than they killed Germans. Secretly, they opposed—and some- 
times murdered—all Greeks who were devoted to the British cause. 
Even to-day, many a Greek who saved the life of a British soldier, 
sailor or airman, is threatened, as we shall show in our next article. 

The Elasites made their first overtures to the Germans in July, 
1944. These overtures were followed by the banquetings, which are 
customary in Greece when a new friendship is made. 

There was a meeting in the village of Khortiati, near Salonika. There 
was a banquet in which the German commander, Major Fenske, and 
Captain Kitsos, of ELAS, embraced in fraternal fashion. There was a 
further meeting at Agios Kharalambos—where an Elasite guard of 
honour, wearing borrowed German uniforms, paraded to welcome the 

2 Zachariadis statement was republished in Rzospastis, the official organ of the Greek 
Communist Party, on October 28th, 1945. 
3 The names of nine of these Communists are in our possession. One of them is Andreas 


Zimas, who was subsequently appointed Elasite ambassador to Marshal Tito. 
* For details, ». The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1946, p. 12 ff. 
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German commander. A secret agreement was signed at Leivadi on Sep- 


tember 1st, 1944. According to this agreement ELAS promised to - 


refrain from obstructing the Germans in their retreat from Greece. 
The Germans promised to supply ELAS with war material.5 

This agreement helped the Germans to withdraw from Greece un- 
molested and to reinforce their other fronts. It enabled ELAS to establish 
a terroristic dictatorship over the greater part of Greece and to engage 
the British troops who were defending Athens. 

The Bandits are fiendish murderers. It will be said that there are 
atrocities on both sides. This is true, but between the two sides there is 
no proportion. In December, 1944, Elasites massacred tens of thousands 
of Greeks—men, women and children.* Loyalist Greeks resisted where 
they could and often carried out reprisals. The massacres were resumed 
last November, and again there have been reprisals. But there is no 
comparison either between the number of persons murdered by the 
Loyalists and by the Bandits, nor can the Loyalists compare with the 
Bandits in cruelty and destructiveness. The Bandits, of whom the News 
Chronicle and the Daily Mail write so appreciatively,? massacre old men, 
women, and little children, disembowel expectant mothers, gouge eyes 
out, torture, burn and plunder. 

On November 30th, they attacked the village of Skra. They 
overpowered the small garrison, killing eleven soldiers and gendarmes, 
and then began to massacre. The entire Mintsas family, numbering 
eight persons, was exterminated. Thirty-three persons in all were 
murdered—amongst them Petrina and Susan Vanoka, both aged eight, 
Dimitroula Emmanuel, aged thirteen, Dimitroula Rama, aged six, and 
Athanasios Tsongis, aged two. Three children aged eleven, ten and 
two respectively were wounded. The village school-mistress, Vassiliki 
Papathanasiou, was tortured and then murdered. After looting the 
village, the Bandits destroyed eighty houses by fire. 

On November 26th, they attacked the village of Mandalo. The 
gendarmerie were overpowered after they had used up all their ammunition. 
Thirteen were killed. The Bandits then massacred twenty-three civilians, 
either shooting them down, or butchering them with hatchets or knives. 
Amongst the victims was a woman aged 70, and twelve children aged 
15, 14, 12, 12, 9, 9, 8,8, 7, 5,5, and 3 respectively. The Bandits extermi- 
nated all but one member of the Vassiliadou family, disembowelling 
Despina Vassiliadou, who was in an advanced state of pregnancy. Her 
husband, the sole survivor of a family of eleven, lost his reason when he 
saw what had happened. He is in a state of extreme melancholia, weeps 
frequently, and mutters unintelligible things. 

5 A translation of the original text of this agreement was published by Time and Tide, 
March 15, 1947. As the agreement seems to us a document of some historic importance, we 


shall publish the Greek original in our next number. 

® We gave 30,000 as a probable total of the number of victims (v. The Nineteenth Century 
and After, Jaly, 1946, p. 17). But we have learnt since that the Archbishop of Athens, who is 
extremely cautious in such matters, accepts the figure of 65,000 as the probable total. 

? ». the Daily Mail, January 31st, 1947; the News Chronicle, January 31st and March 14, 


1947. 
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All the houses in the village were looted. Forty-five houses and many 
stables, cow-sheds and barns were burnt to the ground. A few days later, 
on November 30th, the commander of the Bandits, Kapetan Stathis, issued 
a communiqué, describing the engagement at Mandalo as ‘an epic fight.’ ® 

On November 2oth the Bandits attacked the village of Xirovrissi. 
They massacred 42 persons, 25 of them women, two of them girls aged 
12 and 10, and one of them a child aged 3. Many were wounded, of 
whom three died later on, making a total of 45 killed. Fifty-four out 
of a total of 102 houses were burnt. 

Similar deeds of murder and incendiarism were perpetrated by 
Bandits at Vivia, Konstandia, Domokos Mouriess, Archangelos, Notia, 
Nacussa (where fifteen persons were burnt alive in their homes) and so on. 

On November 2nd, seven woodmen were in the forest near Kallicoi, 
with their mules. They were overpowered by Bandits, pinioned, and led 
into a ravine. They begged for mercy, but all, save one, were murdered. 

In February of the present year, Greek public opinion was horrified 
and astonished to learn that Mr. Thomas, Member of Parliament for 
Cardiff Central, was the guest of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Democratic Army, Vafiadis, who goes under the name of Kapetan Markos. 
Vafiadis was Political Commissar with ELAS at Salonika in December, 
1944, and was, as such, formally responsible for the execution of more 
than 3,000 persons. Vafiadis, according to Mr. Thomas (if correctly 
reported), is ‘a mild-mannered, extremely courteous and obviously 
educated man.’® But about that time the bodies of two dead women 
were found : one was the wife of the Member of Parliament of Pelli (in 
Macedonia), the other was the daughter of the Member for Kastoria. 
They had been murdered by men of that same Democratic Army. Twelve 
Members, representing Macedonian constituencies, telegraphed a letter 
to Mr. Thomas and to the Speaker of the House of Commons, expressing 
their astonishment. The Member for Kastoria (whose dead daughter, 
aged twenty, had been found, mutilated, in a ravine near Konstandia) 
also telegraphed a letter, asking Mr. Thomas if ‘ the most hospitable ’ 
Markos had ‘ washed the blood of my innocent daughter from his hands 
before eating with you.’ 

We do not know if Mr. Thomas has answered or even acknowledged 
these letters. And, as far as we are aware, Kepetan Markos has given no 
explanation. 

We shall, in our next article, show that the massacres perpetrated 
by the Bandits are not merely deeds of irresponsible individuals, but part 
of a terroristic policy ; that they are a clear warning of what the Greek 
Communist Party means to do in the near future; a promise and a 
threat that the massacres of December, 1944, will be repeated. 

The Bandits are abominable liars. 


8 © Apaparinwtarn paxn.” 
® Sunday Express, February 16th, 1947 (under the headline: ‘M.P. Three Days on a 


Donkey ’—this being the method of transport used by Mr. Thomas to visit his host in the 
mountains). 

10 The two letters are published in Ethnos, February 20th, 1947. 

Vor. CXLI.—No. 842 ‘ 
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When the Bandits, or their chiefs, give hospitality to British journa- 
lists or politicians, they are polite, plausible, and diplomatic. They do 
pretend that Greece is under a ‘ foreign ’ that is to say British—‘ occupa- 
tion,’ which keeps ‘ the Monarcho-Fascist régime ’ in power, and suggest 
that only when this ‘ foreign occupation’ be removed will Greece be 
‘ free? What our own Communists and Fe//ow Travellers have to say 
on this subject is a repetition of what Communists, Fellow Travellers, 
and Bandits say in Greece. But when a French journalist, for example, 
receives similar hospitality, the Bandits talk in rather a different manner. 
Jean Durkheim, the correspondent of several French newspapers, 
‘ scooped” his colleagues of the Daily Mail and of the News Chronicle 
by two days. He crossed mountain ranges ‘ en bravent les plus grands 
risques, traversant seule les lignes dans des conditions les plus difficiles.’ 4 
M. Durkheim, when he arrived at his destination, was greeted by ‘ a great 
shout which mounted to heaven from a hundred patriot hearts : Zito I 
Gallia.’ 

‘He was received by General (sic) Kikitzas, ‘ terror of the Hitlerites ’ 
and ‘ adjutant to generalissimo (sic) Markos.’ Kikitzas told M. Durk- 
heim that the Battle of Skra was just ‘ an ordinary combat ’ such as were 
‘ delivered in quantities,’ although ‘ Bevin and his Greek lackeys have 
given it great publicity.?1* General Kikitzas added that ‘ the civilised 
people throughout the whole world will no longer tolerate the perpetra- 
tion, by the English in Greece, of the methods and doctrines of Hitler.’ 
General Kikitzas then, according to M. Durkheim, produced a dossier, 
and drew from it the ‘ photograph of an officer in German uniform, and 
then of the same officer in British uniform.’ 1 

M. Durkheim reflects in melancholy fashion on the state of England 
with her ‘ beds and hot and cold water,’ her ‘ opulent gentlemen with 
or without uniform ’—but this was just before the time when the poorest 
Greek cottage or, for that matter, any igloo, was warmer, snugger than 
a London flat. The Bandits addressed him as ‘ Noble stranger’ and 
welcomed him ‘ in free and democratic Greece ’ (that is to say in those 
villages of Greece, like Skra and Mandalo, which had been ‘ liberated ’ 
by the Bandits). ‘See,’ they said, ‘our houses burnt and destroyed 
by the Hitlerites and the English—vVive la France.’ 

Such are the Bandits : traitors, murderers, and liars : 

‘ Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their tongues they have 
used deceit ; the poison of asps is under their lips: . . . Their feet are 
swift to shed blood : Destruction and misery are in their ways : And the 
way of peace they have not known: There is no fear of God before their 
eyes.’ 1° 

11 Ce Soir, January 29th, 1947. 

12 ¢ Vive la France’: La Marseillaise, January 30th, 1947. 

38 As far as we are aware, the only ‘ publicity ’ it has received in this country is in The 
Nineteenth Century and After (v. supra). 

14 La Marseillaise, January 30th, 1947. 

18 Ce Soir, January 29th, 1947. 

16 Romans III, 12, 17. 
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PALESTINE 
By Dudley Danby 


ITHOUT the setting and historical perspective, Palestine to the 

newspaper reader is an enigma, exasperating and cruel. Mr. 
Koestler’s recent book Thieves in the Night, also without that perspective, 
is just a bitter, thrilling story of the communal settlement of Ezra’s 
Tower. But put this Jewish agricultural group and the central character, 
Joseph, into history and then the pattern becomes clearer and more 
significant. 

The salient features of the Palestine scene during the last twenty-five 
years are Arab and Jewish nationalisms, colonial administrative failure, 
and retreat from our obligations under the Mandate. Each unit, Arab, 
Jewish, and British has lived and worked in watertight compartments 
and has aggravated rather than lessened the pattern of separatism latent 
in different cultures and standards of living. Palestine, a country the 
size of Wales, was a miniature of Europe. 

The terms of the Palestine Mandate, published in September, 1922, 
and formally put into force in September, 1923, reflect the basic prin- 
ciples of the letter of November 2, 1917, which Balfour, the Foreign 
Secretary, wrote to Lord Rothschild :— 


* His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of the existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other countries.” 

Article two of the Mandate reads as follows :— 

‘The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the establish- 
ment of the Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and the 
development of self-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil 
and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and 
religion.’ 

‘ The Declaration was freely made by the British Government : the Mandate 
was produced by an international body of which Great Britain was a member, 
for the use and guidance of Britain, who had to account to that body for her 
stewardship.’ 


Balfour had explained in October, 1917, what he and the British 
Government meant at that time in regard to the words ‘ national home.’ 
It would mean some form of British, American or other Protectorate 
under which full facilities would be given to the Jews to work out their 
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own salvation. ‘ It did not necessarily involve the early establishment of 
an independent Jewish State which was a matter of gradual development 
in accordance with the ordinary laws of political evolution.’ 

Unfortunately the ordinary laws of political evolution never func- 
tioned properly. Two different cultures, two different economic levels, 
administrative vacillation, and outside events never really gave these 
ordinary laws a chance. Palestine in recent years has been continuously 
extraordinary. Before World War One it had been a small backward 
part of the Turkish Empire: negligible in resources, and only claiming 
importance on account of the Holy Places. After the end of the war it 
stepped into the headlines of the world’s Press and has stayed there 
ever since. Over a period of twenty years, as in our Middle East policy 
generally, so in the spirit and intention of the carrying out of the Mandate 
there was a lack of decisiveness which came abruptly to an end with the 
publication of the White Paper in 1939. The British Government 
intended it to be a final settlement of the Palestine problem. 

_Up to 1937 Jewish immigration policy had been based on economic 
absorptive capacity. This capacity had never been very clearly defined, 
but it had had a certain economic foundation. The new policy of 1939 
was stated thus :— 


Jewish immigration during the next five years will be at the rate which, if 
the economic absorptive capacity permits, will bring the Jewish population 
up to approximately one-third of the total population of the country. Taking 
into account an expected natural increase of the Arab and Jewish populations 
and the number of illegal Jewish immigrants now in the country, this would 
allow of admission, as from the beginning of April this year, of some 75,000 
immigrants over the next five years. . . . After the period of five years no 
further Jewish immigration will be permitted unless the Arabs of Palestine arc 
prepared to acquiesce in it.’ 

Not economic but political absorptive capacity was the new criterion. 
Furthermore Palestine was to be divided into three zones in which land- 
sales to non-Arabs were to be prohibited, restricted, unrestricted. Steps 
were to be taken to give both Jews and Arabs an increasing share in the 
Administration with a view to eventual independence which was the 
ultimate aim of the Mandatory Power. 

The immediate cause of the retreat from our obligations may have 
been Italian and German competition for the favours of Arab support 
in the Middle East. But the reasons for our vacillation for twenty years 
are many, complex, and elusive, 

Sir Ronald Storrs in his book Orientations has tried to explain the 
pattern of misunderstandings, conflicts, and discomfitures which he 
encountered during his term of office. His partial failure to do so lay 
perhaps in the fact that he himself and others of his colleagues came 
from Egypt, where it had been policy to keep friends with Arab per- 
sonalities and to encourage in moderation Arab aspirations. Zionism, 
to personnel trained in the Arab world, appeared as an attempt to put 
the clock back. Tutored in their contacts with Arabs it was natural to 
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find in the Arab aristocracy their opposite numbers and social affinities. 
It was with dismay that British officials discovered that no equivalent 
Jewish aristocracy existed. The Jewish workman in his cap considered 
himself as good as the High Commissioner, if not better. An attempt 
was made to create such an aristocracy which could make its appearance 
at Government House on the King’s Birthday, which might be socially 
acceptable to the wives of the administrators, and which could be met 
on a relatively equal basis. The attempt failed simply on account of the 
inherent democracy and of the lack of the tradition in the Jewish people. 

The British official tried to carry out the terms of the Mandate, but 
with reservations and hesitancy which were probably even more effective 
than active opposition. Jewry did not impinge on world affairs as a 
world problem in the early ’twenties. To. the Gentile, Zionism could 
have no appeal of urgency of far-reaching consequence. The latent 
anti-semitism of the Gentile may have been aroused occasionally by the 
importunity of the Jewish officials and the inexcusable enthusiasm of 
the settlers. The outside support on which Zionism had to rely was a 
constant aggravation and appeared as an unfair advantage over the 
Arabs ; it smacked of pressure groups, a detestable mechanism to any 
official. Perhaps it was too much to ask of any official to understand 
the re-birth pangs of a nation ; which in fact he was witnessing. Zionism 
was a national movement struggling for its freedom. 

Equally the Jews failed to understand the policy of the Mandatory 
power. In the second volume of The Truth about the Peace Treaties, 
Lloyd George explains why the British Cabinet approved the Balfour 
Declaration. In 1916 it was important for the Allies that public opinion 
in the United States should favour intervention. Democratic liberty, 
protection of racial minorities, and self-determination were the Allied 
peace aims, and within these terms could be included the Jews. Jewish 
goodwill was more important then than now. The Declaration was 
made, President Wilson approved it, and American opinion welcomed 
it. Undoubtedly it was a contributory factor to American intervention. 
It was also important for Great Britain to find a way to establish herself 
in Palestine after the war for reasons of imperial strategy. Zionism could 
give her that entry. Therefore it was probable that once the main purpose 
had been served Britain would try to disentangle herself from obligations 
which continually increased discontent among the other section of the 
population in Palestine—the Arabs. 

The Jewish approach to the Mandate was therefore different to that 
of the Mandatory Power herself. The Jewish attitude to the Arabs was 
at the same time narrow and restricted, The Jewish agency aimed at 
creating in Palestine a specifically Jewish economy, and at the best never 
considered the Arab problem more deeply than in terms of a good- 
neighbourly policy. At the worst they merely ignored it. They pro- 
ceeded with the development of the national home disregarding the 
extent to which they were dependent on the Mandatory Power, and 
unconscious of the quickening which they gave to Arab nationalism. 
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Neither they nor the Administration properly appreciated the rising tide 
of this new nationalism which had its origin not so much in religion or 
political conscience but in the economic needs of a new middle class. 
The full significance of the movement was not realised until the years of 
rebellion, 1936-39. 

Essentially Palestine was not and could not be a Colonial Office 
problem. That office and the officials of the colonial service were already 
on the path of development of backward colonial territories, and govern- 
ment was conceived in educational terms, which would eventually lead 
to the self-government of native peoples. It was a policy with an African 
background. Palestine was a special problem which involved two 
competing nationalisms and a close tie-up with foreign policy. 

A traveller in our colonial empire finds a certain scheme of social life 
and behaviour. The official displays great devotion to duty, but a 
stimulus is lacking in his life: his very competency may beget self- 
satisfaction. The daily round of office, club, and home is no protection 
against a tendency to revert to school days. His social life is conditioned 
by a reasonable desire to get away from his work in order to play and 
relax with people of his own nationality. So, by its smallness and natural 
restrictedness, ‘Government’ tends to be a unit on its own. Indeed, 
governing native peoples is in itself the pattern of school days; _ the 
younger boys are the natives, the prefects the government, and the house- 
master the Colonial Office. In Palestine the voice of the prefect has been 
heard : the note is rising in dismay and disgust. The prefect is holding 
the balance between two excessively naughty boys: he stands between 
Arab apathy, suspicion and nationalism on the one hand, and Jewish 
zeal, innovation, and nationalism on the other. 

The political and economic pattern which has evolved in Palestine 
was made up of three units: the Administration, Jewish Palestine, and 
Arab Palestine. Their individual qualities as well as their shortcomings 
left clearly on this country the size of Wales, the imprint of separatism. 
It was therefore not surprising that the Peel Commission in 1937 should 
recommend Partition. It suggested that the Mandate should be brought 
to an end, and that Palestine should be divided into three parts: an 
Arab state comprising predominantly Arab areas, a Jewish state com- 
prising predominantly Jewish areas, and certain areas to be kept under 
the Mandate on account of their religious or strategic importance. 

Sir Stewart Symes, who was a District Governor and then Chief 
Secretary, writes in regard to the question of a settlement between Jews 
and Arabs in the early years of the Mandate :— 


* After five years of experimentation, of discussions and negotiations, no 
such settlement was in sight. A deadlock had been reached which, if pro- 
longed indefinitely, could not fail further to aggravate the estrangement in local 
Arab-Jewish relationships. The best, perhaps the only, prospect of relieving 
this deadlock lay in the adoption of an official policy which could be made 
acceptable to both functions : and this policy must be sought in the adminis- 
trative field.’ (Tour of Duty, p. 55.) 
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Behind the prefect in Palestine stood the housemaster in Whitehall. 
The discretion of the Colonial Office was immense. It saw in the Balfour 
an unsatisfactory document and it related the Mandate to our foreign 
policy of appeasement and compromise. 

The adoption of an official policy in the administrative field—whatever 
that may mean—and the caution of Whitehall were together responsible 
for the modification of the Mandate. It is a story of Jewish immigration 
and endeavour, Arab violence, and British withdrawal and compromise. 
The outbreaks of 1920-21 and 1929-30, and the disturbances of 1936-39, 
as they were euphemistically called, proved that violence paid. Dis- 
loyalty got rewards: loyalty rebuffs. The lesson was learned not only 
by the Jews, but by the moderate Arab leaders as well. Some of the Jews 
went sour, some became extremists, the majority held tight and tried 
to follow a policy of restraint. When the war came Palestine Jewry 
sided openly and willingly with the British : they did not remain passive 
as did the Arabs. Mr. Ben Gurion put it thus: ‘ fighting the war as if 
there were no White Paper 1939 and the White Paper as if there were 
no war.’ 1941 brought one great disappointment to Palestine Jewry, 
the British Government refused the request to allow a Jewish Army. 
In fact the Administration spent a great deal of time trying to prevent 
Jews from fighting Hitler and so created the very situation which to-day 
they deplore. Despite that refusal Jews did fight on several fronts and 
Zionism made its contribution to the Allied cause. 

The open opposition to the White Paper of 1939 had its counterpart 
in the resistance movement of a minority, drawn mainly from the old 
Revisionist Party. 

The beginnings of Jewish terrorism are found in the days when 
secret and illegal arms and ammunition were collected by the Jewish 
settlements during the Arab rebellion. Police protection of the settle- 
ments was not adequate and the arming of the Jews was a measure of 
self-defence. These arms were to be used against a potential German 
or Italian menace in the Middle East. The refusal to grant a Jewish 
Army prompted many young Jews to join underground organisations. 
The largest of these groups, the Hagana, sponsored by the Jewish Agency, 
was the main defence organisation of the settlernents. In 1940-41 its 
position was comparable to that of the Home Guard in Britain ; it was 
organised to deal with the possibility of a German invasion. 

When the immediate threat was removed by the victory of Alamein 
in 1942 and the war began to recede from the Middle East, the terrorist 
character of the resistance groups became more marked. Minority units, 
such as the Stern gang, had undoubtedly infiltrated the Hagana, but, at 
the same time, had kept their specific groupings. Their methods attracted 
the desperate, the fanatic, and the irresponsible. The appalling afflictions 
of European Jewry seared their consciences and made them ready 
instruments of terrorist absolutism. Stories of partisans and guerilla 
movements in Europe were published and young Jews, denied the 
opportunity in Palestine, wished fervently to emulate the example of 
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resistance movements. Furthermore, no one could be unmindful of the 
success of the Arab rebellion. 

The relations between the Jewish Agency and the Administration, 
after the publication of the White Paper in 1939, were severely strained. 
Even after the beginning of the war when the Agency placed itself and 
the Yishuv at the disposal of the British authorities they did not improve. 
The contentious problem was not then terrorism but illegal immigration. 
The Agency could dissociate itself from terrorism but not from the 
steady stream of Jewish refugees who were seeking a home from Hitlerite 
Germany. An unseaworthy vessel, named the ‘ Struma,’ with a cargo 
of refugees cruised in the Black Sea in early 1942, pending a decision to 
proceed to Palestine. While the Administration and Whitehall gave 
dilatory consideration to the problem whether or not the ‘ Struma’ 
should be allowed to go to Palestine, the unhappy ship struck a mine 
and most of the passengers were drowned. Palestine was stirred to the 
depths. This was the focal point of resentment against the Administra- 
tion. There could, in Jewish eyes, be no further doubt about the bruta- 
litf of the British Government. Up to the time of the sinking of the 
‘Struma ’ the majority of Jews were genuinely opposed to terrorism : 
after the ‘Struma’ incident non-co-operation and even its corollary, 
violence, were acceptable to nearly all sections of Jewish opinion in 
Palestine. Freewilling co-operation with the British had been turned to 
desperate opposition. 

The trend of British foreign policy in no way helped to allay Jewish 
fears for the national home. Great Britain sought alliance in Arab 
nationalism in order to ensure continuation of British influence in the 
Middle East and to safeguard her communications, despite the Iraqi 
revolt, Arab passivity in Palestine and the Mufti in Berlin. The Arab 
Unity Conference met in Alexandria in September, 1944. Mr. Eden, the 
Foreign Secretary, gave the cause his official benediction. Behind the 
facade of unity lay the divergent ambitions and dissensions of the various 
groups. Saudi Arabia and the Syrian National Bloc opposed Iraq and 
Transjordan, Egypt feared Ibn Saud, the Yemen distrusted everyone. 
But all were united on one point—Palestine. The delegates pledged 
themselves to support the Palestine Arabs. Thus our foreign policy 
pegged down even more firmly our Palestine policy to that of the White 
Paper. 

Defeat of Germany brought little consolation to Jews in Europe and 
none to those in Palestine. The Truman request for the entry of 100,000 
to Palestine proved a damp squib, the White Paper remained, immigration 
was virtually at a dead end, and the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Commission were to be only the recommendations of yet 
another commission. 

Responsible Zionist leaders deplored in public statements and in 
private conversations the ever-increasing terrorism. Their reasons were 
sound. For this terrorism threatened to jeopardise the very end which 
these means were designed to promote. Britain was in a very different 
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position in 1945 to the Britain of 1939. She was morally and materially 
tougher, communications had greatly improved and commando, and 
not only police, methods (of Arab rebellion days) were at the disposal of 
the authorities if total war were necessary. It was less likely that violence 
would meet with appeasement as before. Zionist leaders saw more 
clearly than the rest of the Yishuv that terrorism would frighten Zionist 
sympathisers in Britain and U.S.A. and might easily forfeit their political 
and financial help. 

The Stern gang and the Irgun Zvai Leumi were prompted to play 
the zealots’ role of nineteen hundred years ago, when Jewry defied the 
might of Rome. The moderate Jews of those days faced the same 
dilemma as do moderate Jews to-day. The Jewish Agency and Zionist 
sympathisers may condemn terror, may reject terrorist bloodshed as an 
instrument of political struggle and abhor the deaths of British boys, 
but if they take action consistent with their resolutions then they must 
take it at the side of British bayonets, and reject the prevalent mood of 
a desperate Yishuv. 

Can the Inner Zionist Council call upon the Yishuv to isolate terrorist 
groups and to deny them all encouragement, support and assistance and 
be reasonably certain that as a whole the Yishuv will support them in a 
policy of denunciation, opposition, and civil war in alliance with the 
military, which is the positive side of this summons? The moderate 
party is prepared to parley with the Administration to get palliatives : 
the Administration will treat with them to fight terrorism. The real 
issue is obscured. The Agency’s task is to span the gap between 
Britain and Palestine Jewry. If the concessions of the former and the 
demands of the latter are irreconcilable, then all the resolutions, negotia- 
tions, and conferences are in vain. 

At present Palestine is a police state ; administration is subordinate 
to the needs of the soldiers and the policemen. The designation Pales- 
tinian is only applicable to passports. There is no counterpart in reality. 
Officials, military, Jews, and Arabs live in watertight compartments and 
think intransigently in terms of separatism. 

The British Government, mindful as it should be of the obligations 
of the Mandate, has to impose on the conflicting parties and itself a 
pattern of administration, political and economic, which has a direct 
relationship to this separatist reality. 


Vor. CXLI.—No. 842 L* 





EGYPT, THE SUDAN AND THE 
TREATY 


By Lt.-Col. Hon. C. B. Birdwood 


N our school days we came to think of certain years as milestones, 
and thus it is that 1066 and a dozen others are household property. 
The year 1882 probably seldom attracted our attention. Yet it is certainly 
of significance in history, for it records, for better or worse, the crystal- 
lisation of our direction of Egypt from a loose commercial interest into 
a dominating share in her administration. 

How did it come about? In 1798 Napoleon’s ambitions for an 
Empire in the East had thrown his armies across our path in Egypt. 
Further, he was hoping for a spring-board back into Europe on to the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. On the Egyptian side the dynasty 
founded by Mohammed Ali had acquired a new prestige for Egypt, 
and although his successors exercised a grasping stranglehold on the 
finances of the country, these very exaggerations of Western materialism 
were inevitably throwing Egypt into the arms of European enterprise. 
Throughout the late years of the nineteenth century, Egypt was therefore 
developing as a European market, and it became a matter of mutual 
interest that Europe should be able to deal with a sound and steady 
administration in Cairo. 

Such was the background to the appointment of the British and 
French Controllers of Finance in 1876, the first symptom of active 
interference. We will not trace in detail the circumstances which led to 
the revolt of Arabi Pasha in 1882. There is considerable force to the 
belief that in championing the Khedive, Tewfik, we were backing the 
wrong horse. Arabi was an Egyptian patriot, equally restive under the 
arrogant assertion of Turks and Macedonians as he was impatient with 
European control; and it is possible that had we played our cards with 
a greater appreciation of realities, we could and should have won his 
confidence. That was not to be, and it was to clear up a muddled 


situation of suspected chaos that an Anglo-French fleet anchored off the © 


coast at Alexandria. 

If we claim that we acted on behalf of Europe, we also readily admit 
that by 1882, the Canal had for thirteen years been accommodating our 
ships and that any threat to the Canal from Egypt was to be met decisively 
in our own interest ; and so when the French sailed away and left us to 
discover the measure of our doubts by ourselves, we faced Arabi at 
Tel el Kebir with little conception of a permanent relationship with the 
Egyptians. Lord Lloyd clearly assessed the situation in ‘ Egypt since 
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Cromer ’ when he asserted that if any Englishman at the time had been 
challenged on our intentions, he would have replied with all sincerity 
that we were in the country to set up an ordered and honest administration 
and depart as soon as possible. Morally it would have been a fair assess- 
ment of our motives: but if we were to expect an administration of 
efficiency and integrity sufficient to satisfy Western standards, we should 
have known that a foolproof, indigenous machine was not compatible 
with a short stay. 

It is easy to see how circumstances in the early years of this century 
fostered Egyptian nationalism. Under the new stability of Cromer’s 
administration European commercial enterprise was flourishing. New 
contracts were placing the brains of Europe at Egypt’s disposal, and it 
is not surprising that a vertical system of education evolved which 
allowed the few to reach technical heights rather than a horizontal 
structure giving a little progress to all. Egypt under Mohammed Ali 
has been described as an Empire before she was a nation, and now she 
was striving to nationhood before she had mastered the principles of 
Government. 

In the nature of human progress, in the last resort man learns only 
through experience ; and so the course which marks the transition from 
Cromer’s bureaucracy to Egypt’s demand for the revision of the 1936 
Treaty is laid in cycles of constant, reluctant concession to increasing 
demands. There is the obvious analogy of the British-Indian relation- 
ship, but with this difference: that running through the story in the case 
of Egypt is the subsidiary theme of our constant vigilance for the safety 
of the Suez Canal and consequent fear of seeing any other Power step in 
where we would otherwise be willing to withdraw. We have now come 
fully to recognise the right of Egypt to complete emancipation within 
her own domestic sphere. We have withdrawn our troops from the 
Delta. We have abandoned the right of the protection of foreign 
interests, and finally we have announced our intention to withdraw our 
forces from the Canal by September, 1949. 

Yet it could hardly be contended that fears for the safety of our 
jugular vein are any the less to-day than in past years. But the develop- 
ment of air power has reorientated all preconceived theories of the 
defence of territory by troops on the ground. The canal is now significant 
to us only in so far as no other Power is in possession, while for its 
actual defence it is of more importance to be able to strike by air at those 
centres from which air or rocket attack on the Canal might be staged, 
than to keep forces by the Canal for its local protection. If this be true 
then a rational deduction is that any new Treaty negotiated with Egypt 
should include complete provision for a military alliance embracing the 
appointment of a permanent joint Defence Board which would elaborate 
all the arrangements for a common defence of the area in the event of a 
threat to Egypt by another major Power. In such circumstances the 
defence of Egypt and the Canal are inseparable, and provision for one 
includes provision for both. 
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* , The problem was comparatively simple before the development of 
modern bombing capacity. The Canal water level is everywhere lower 
than the surrounding country and a hole in the banks did not necessarily 
cause serious damage. But an atom bomb on the Canal would put it 
permanently out of use just as an atom bomb on Cairo would effectively 
eliminate Egypt as a whole. 

To pursue the ramifications of atom bombing is to plunge into deep 
waters. Here all we need to note is that the ability to strike at distant 
aerodromes and sources of atomic bomb construction is the governing 
factor in Egypt’s protection. In such discussions as have already taken 
place between the British and Egyptian Governments, there is nothing to 
lead us to believe that these matters cannot be settled satisfactorily. 
We have no knowledge of the points covered by Mr. Bevin and Sidky 
Pasha in their talks in October, 1946. But it may be safely assumed that 
they surveyed all aspects of mutual defence and, in the absence of any 
indication to the contrary, we conclude that there was agreement. 

What then was the bone of contention? Clearly the only matter 
now outstanding is the future of the Sudan ; and since principles of vital 
international significance are involved, it is well to examine the problem 
in some detail to appreciate the nature and validity of the Egyptian 
claim. 
When the Albanian, Mohammed Ali, Dictator of Egypt, first sent 
his son Ismail to penetrate the Sudan in 1821, his motives were those of 
practical and material advantage. He sought recruits for his army and 
slaves and gold for himself and Egypt. For years the loose Egyptian 
control over the Sudan was but a thinly veiled excuse to exploit the slave 
market. The slave merchants accumulated wealth and power. There 
were all the elements of a sinister situation, with ruthless oppression 
active in the satisfaction of mutual greed in the negotiation of human 
souls. Nevertheless, it is to be recognised that the territories of Nubia, 
Sennar, Kordofan and Darfur were conferred to Mohammed Ali and his 
heirs by the Sultan of Turkey in 1841. Had there then been no revolt 
against Egyptian domination in the Sudan in 1882, it is probable that 
to-day Britain would never have acquired the monopoly of a vital 
interest in the Sudan and its people. The combination of the réles 
of religious and temporal leadership in the Mahdi was however too 
formidable for the Egyptians, and the loss of Hicks and Gordon in 
their efforts to save the Sudan for Egypt is evidence of our own failure 
at the time to look into the future and foresee the inevitability of con- 
trolling the sources of the Nile. 

For thirteen years the Sudan was abandoned to the depredations 
of the Mahdi’s successors; and the question now arises whether in 
1897 an entirely new situation did not exist by virtue of the com- 
plete elimination of Egyptian control. The Egyptian throne had 
lost its crown jewel and undoubtedly could never have attempted its 
recovery without British assistance. It is therefore a fair claim that when, 
through British leadership, organisation and troops, the Sudan was 
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reconquered in 1897 with the financial backing of Egypt and an Egyptian 
Brigade, a fresh start was initiated rather than an old acquaintance 
renewed. The motives behind the British participation were obvious. 
It was unthinkable that a country for whose administration we now held 
responsibility should leave the control of its main artery indefinitely in 
the hands of obscure pagan chiefs who could not profit from it them- 
selves nor would allow others to do so. For it should be clearly under- 
stood that whereas the Nile is by no means indispensable to the Sudan, 
it is undoubtedly the life blood of Egypt. And so the Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium was framed which recognised, as the Foreign Secretary 
has aptly described, a ‘ symbolic dynastic’ association of Egypt in the 
joint administration of the Sudan. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the preamble to the Condominium did 
not at the time define the position in terms closer to reality. 


‘ Whereas certain provinces in the Sudan which were in rebellion against 
the authority of His Highness the Khedive, have now been reconquered by 
the joint military and financial efforts of His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of His Highness . . . and whereas it is desired to give 
effect to the claims which have accrued to His Majesty’s Government by right 
of conquest to share in the present settlement and future working and develop- 
ment of the system of administration and legislation.’ 


Thus runs the preamble, and it would have been a perfectly fair 
adjustment had the relationship been described as an Egyptian share in 
a British enterprise rather than a suggestion of the reversed position. 
In its twelve Articles the Condominium provides that the British and 
Egyptian flags shall fly together, that the Governor-General shall be 
appointed by Khedivial decree on the recommendation of the British 
Government and removed only by the British Government’s consent, 
that legislative authority be vested in the Governor-General and that 
Egyptian law can only be applied by him. In short, the consti- 
tutional position and prestige of the Egyptian Crown were safeguarded 
leaving the main burden of administration and development in British 
hands. 

But even if it could be effectively denied that the major share in the 
progress of the Sudan has rightly fallen to Britain, that would in no way 
effect the issue to-day. We are in no way withholding the right of Egypt 
to continue her present association with the country. We merely affirm 
that in accordance with progressive international thought and practice 
accepted previously by the League of Nations and now by its heir, 
when the time comes the right of choice shall be with the Sudanese. 
That choice may if the people so wish even take the form of strengthening 
the ties with Egypt. 

An elaboration of the case only strengthens our position. Article 11 
of the 1936 Treaty subtracted nothing from the existing Condominium. 
but added a qualification in keeping with modern international morality 
and recognised the principle that the ‘ primary aim’ of the contracting 
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parties was now the ‘ welfare of the Sudanese.’ And it is in this fulfil- 
ment that we now firmly resist the Egyptian claim to perpetual sover- 
eignty over the Sudan; a claim moreover deriving from a Turkish 
authority which has long since disappeared. 

‘The Egyptian case clings to considerations of prestige and sentiment. 
With emotional persistence, Egypt makes capital out of ‘ the unity of the 
Nile.’ The theme, so convenient for political party tactics, will not 
bear investigation. In the Sudan, of the inhabitants of the Nile, those 
who live in the North could claim some racial affinity with Egypt from 
a common Arab origin. South of Khartum, as pagans replace Moslems, 
we encounter African tribes with no racial or cultural sympathies with 
Egypt whatsoever. Even in the North, the population along the river 
valley is a synthesis of Nubian and negroid. Move away from the 
river and there will be tribes who are unaware of its existence. Such is 
the unity of the Nile valley. 

But what are the desires of these peoples themselves? As yet there is 
little political expression and there is no elective system of central Govern- 
ment. Two parties have however emerged. These are the Umma and 
the Ashigga. 

There are many stresses and strains, but a fair simplification is that the 
political aims of the two parties are subject to the personal antagonisms 
of their leaders. Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, a son of the Mahdi and 
leader of the Umma, stands for an independent Sudan. The exact form 
is not clear and there is reason to believe that the leader would favour 
an eventual status within the British Commonwealth. The one certain 
factor is that in no circumstances will he or his party countenance 
Egyptian sovereignty in any form. The Egyptian administrative 
machine and the Pasha system have been studied and there has been 
no cause to bless the Egyptian official in his attitude to the Sudanese. 

Sir Ali el Mirghani, the Ashigga leader, heads a rival religious follow- 
ing, and it is this factor which complicates any clear-cut division of poli- 


cies. Fear of Mahdism as much as love of Egypt drives the Ashigga to . 


assume a pro-Egyptian aspect. Mirghani has, in fact, never consented 
to the use of his name in support of the political programme and his 
traditional hostility to the Mahdi family is exploited for political advance- 
ment. The Ashigga have the major support of the Sudan graduates 
Congress and the relationship between the students of Egypt and the 
Sudan is not unlike that which obtains in Syria and Transjordan. 

Policy is again obscure. Perpetual Egyptian sovereignty is not 
necessarily approved, and alleged British imperialist designs figure in 
Ashigga propaganda equally with the maintenance of the link with 
Egypt and the indivisibility of the peoples of the Nile. Firm numbers 
are impossible to assess, but it is fair to say that whereas the Ashigga 
derives strength from vociferous student support, the views of the 
Sudanese are more faithfully expressed in the Umma party which claims a 
membership of 200,000. In any present political analysis it is as well to 
remember that the total strength of the two parties together numbers 
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less than 5 per cent. of the total population, which remains uninterested 
in its political future. 

In her sensitive preoccupations over national prestige, Egypt has 
lacked the courage to declare publicly the real issue, which is the future 
of the Nile waters. An independent hostile Sudan could jeopardise the 
development of Egypt by withholding from her facilities to increase 
the water supply. It is not so much a case of possible sabotage, as 
that of securing the right amount of water at the right tinie. Further, 
if Egypt wishes to bring another two million acres under cultivation, 
thereby exploiting the maximum capacity of the Nile, she must pay for 
and operate large irrigation installations on Sudanese territory. Problems 
such as obscure Uganda tribal grazing rights become involved. A vast 
amount of water at present lost in the swamps of the Sud area can flow 
through to Malakal with the correct development of irrigation canals 
and drainage ; water moreover which is of little use to the Sudan. An 
agreement of 1929 now covers the use of the Nile waters, and it is incon- 
ceivable that when the time comes to hand over to a responsible Sudanese 
control, Britain will not fully guarantee Egyptian requirements under a 
fresh agreement. There is nothing here that cannot amicably and ration- 
ally be settled round the conference table. If Egypt so desires, her 
position could be safeguarded by international settlement and guarantee. 
Such an approach to the United Nations would be far more logical than 
her present ill-advised intention to appeal over an issue of future sover- 
eignty. The charter of the United Nations pledges its members to a 
respect of fundamental human rights and the development of friendly 
relations based on the principle of ‘ equal rights and the self-determination 
of peoples.” The United Nations Organisation is therefore hardly the 
court likely to sanction an attempt to deny these rights to the Sudanese. 

Unfortunately, successive Egyptian ministries climb to power only 
on the call for Treaty revision and domestic issues carry little platform 
appeal. Nokrashy’s ministry has thus manceuvred itself into an un- 
tenable position from which the suggestion of Syrian and Lebanese 
mediation could effect a timely and welcome rescue if accepted. 

After an initial declaration of sympathy, support for Egypt in her 
predicament, from the Arab League, has been lukewarm, which is fair 
evidence of the strength of the British case. 

When eventually the time comes to yield the destinies of the Sudan 
into the hands of her own people, we shall draw comfort from the know- 
ledge that we will have seen through as great an adventure in social 
and political development as any undertaken under British leadership. 





“ THE 


WIND” 


Did you hear the wind begin 
Quiet as panic plague or war 


That nobody will win ? 


I have heard that before. 

I have seen the flowing clouds— 
Fools say they are like sheep— 

As panic plagues the warring crowds 
They count themselves to sleep. 


Did you hear the wind destroy 
All but itself, in power of pain 
Bending to itself Blake’s joy ? 


I shall hear that again. 

And while they call the wind to heel 
To throw an old wish-bone to it— 
Pathetic fallacy to feel 

Inside myself the atom split. 


Did you hear of a still room 
With soft walls and a padlocked door 
Where the wind asks ‘ For whom ?’ 


I have heard that before. 

A mad dancer is dreaming there 
Inert on the barren bed— 
Listen, can you hear 

The wind begin in his head ? 


Parric DICKINSON. 
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FAIR COMMENT 
By Richard Jennings 


CIVILISATION that is openly or furtively preparing to blow 

itself to pieces ; a civilisation that permits the slaughter of tens of 
thousands on the roads every year, with frequent crashes from civilian 
aircraft, involving cruel deaths by burning; a civilisation that steadily 
destroys natural beauty, except that part of it which can still be rescued 
from defacing warlike preparations by the label of ‘ National Parks’ ; 
a civilisation that cannot control its mechanised power ; that can release 
the atom, but cannot mechanically extract and distribute enough coal to 
keep itself warm in winter. Why call it a civilisation? Why not a 
suicidal conspiracy ? Why not an explosive barbarism ? 


* * * * * 


Were the Dark Ages so much darker than our own? They 
knew, surely, intermittent glimmers as in the dim illumination of the 
monasteries. Torches, rushlights, braziers could here and there be lit 
without official permission or instant penalties. Earlier still, or in still 
darker times, it must have been good to wear a skin without a coupon, 
to gnaw bones ‘ off points,’ even to shape flints without being told there 
were none to spare, and those controlled. Were there not corners or 
caves where families could keep themselves to themselves, with the 
assistance of primitive armaments, which at least had the merit of being 
cheap, compared with ours? No tax-collectors; only robbers—much 
the same, you will say, after Budget month. Any ariists? There was 
one certainly in the Cave of Altamira in Spain during the Reindeer Age. 
But we are told that it is futile to regret the past. No doubt; yet this 
retrospective dreaming harmlessly pleases pessimists who live with 
optimists. It is their favourite recreation—to ‘ fade far away, dissolve 
and quite forget’ the present, in personal preference for some century 
selected from all the ages, dark or bright. 


* * * * * 


In days when membership of at least a few West End clubs was 
supposed to confer social or artistic distinction, there used to be, as the 
London season ended and the charwomen’s season began, an exchange 
of hospitality between the-clubs closed for cleaning and those that 
remained open, awaiting their turn for the decorator. These reciprocal 
courtesies were tactfully classified, in accordance with the presumed 
tastes or prejudices of the ‘clubbable .’. Brooks’s would not be invited 
to take refuge with the Carlton. The Cavalry, the Guards’, and the Army 
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and Navy might not feel comfortable with the Garrick, the Beefsteak 
and the Savage; nor ‘perhaps would White’s, Pratt’s, Boodle’s or the 
Turf consort conversationally with the Arts, the Burlington Fine Arts 
and—-shall we say ?>—such very large associations as the National Liberal. 
What a difference when our weeklies went under for a fortnight! The 
homeless highbrow was received with an embrace by the lowest of all 
brows. The radical, even the socialist, was permitted the platform of 
the crypto-conservative. Distinctions vanished. Opinions or pre- 
judices merged under a common coalition. Strange bedfellows! Yet 
an example to all of us—particularly to politicians. Samve qui peut. In 
the midnight of our miseries may we exchange that cry for ‘ Save the 
other fellow ’—adding, not so charitably, ‘ if he is worth saving ’ ? 


* * * * * 


But who is worth saving—and what? These ugly discriminations, 
it is true, were avoided by Mr. Shinwell who suppressed a// the weeklies. 
But the Government made a larger distinction : that between the weeklies 
and dailies. Why? Because the daily newspaper is a purveyor of news. 
What news ? News of murders ? News of soon-to-be-reduced ‘ sporting 
items’? It is false to say that the weeklies never give news. Through 
their special correspondents, and even occasionally in their comments, 
they convey information from which Ministers have been glad to profit. 
But the turn of the daily newspapers may come. Well may they have 
helped their colleagues of the weekly Press ; for, on the plea of ‘ national 
emergency,’ they too may become weeklies, under some Government 
that ranks considered thought, independent opinion, and even news 
based on carefully ascertained facts, below praise of itself and of the 
boobies who, by their own incompetence, may reduce us to a condition 
in which any excuse is good enough to suppress anything. 


* * * * * 


Nearly twenty years ago, in July, 1928, Ellen Terry died in her house 
at Tenterden, Kent. Her ashes rest in the actors’ church, as they call it, 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, where her funeral service, according to 
her wish, was stripped of all gloomy associations and signs of mourning. 
The other day, the same church, gathered, once more, her friends and 
admirers in commemoration of the centenary of her birth in February, 
1847. This most loving and lovable of women knew in her later years 
the inevitable sorrows and pains of age: failure of memory, failure of 
eyesight, and the rest. Yet now it is impossible to think of her as old or 
weary. She had the gift of filling those who knew her with a sense of 
youth and joy. She was the child or the girl, always, in her heart. She 
was surely one of those whom the gods love. To recall her is to realise 
that she died young in spirit, whatever her infirmities of body and 
mind. 


* * * * * 
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I have been looking through albums of the photographs which show 
her in her physical youth. The earliest of these, shown me by a friend 
from what must be she finest collection of theatrical photographs in 
private ownership in this country, presents her as an infant riding in a 
sort of go-cart, beside the stately figure of Charles Kean. She appears 
here as the little Mamillius of The Winter's Tale. And so through the 
long series of her parts: loveliest (in looks) being her Camma in The 
Cup, Ellaline in The Amber Heart, Beatrice, Ophelia, and, above all, 
Olivia, in Wills’s adaptation of The Vicar of Wakefield. This was the part 
in which she touched greatness. But she was not, one must say, a great 
actress. She lacked the self-control, the steadiness, the ‘ fundamental 
brainwork,’ which, as Rossetti declared, ‘ makes the difference in all 
art.” But that the observant brain was there no one who reads her 
memoirs and her letters to Bernard Shaw can deny. 


* * * * * 


She could never be anything but gentle and pathetic—or, at her 
worst, flighty and frivolous. She always ‘ spoke in tenderness.’ At her 
best in Portia and Beatrice, she was only (I thought) a dear, if rather 
worried, mamma in Lady Macbeth; and her Volumnia in Coriolanus 
was—well, pitiable in its weakness. Another famous actress, who I 
fear was not too favourably disposed towards her, told me that Ellen 
Terry and Henry Irving ought never to have acted together. She 
declared that they played better apart. They were entirely different in 
temperament and in style; he crabbed, artificial; she spontaneous and 
emotional—too emotional. I think that he got on her stage nerves by 
the dragging deliberation of his methods, and at the end of the trial 
scene in The Merchant of Venice I have seen her obviously restless and 
exasperated, as Portia watched Shylock slowly making an elaborate exit. 
There is some shrewd criticism of Irving’s acting in Ellen Terry’s 
book. The criticism of hers might be that she was too much the impul- 
sive, the natural woman to make a perfect actress. 


ERRATA 
In the “‘ Nineteenth Century and After”, March 1947, two 


errors occurred. On page 141, line 4, ‘ religion’ should have 
read ‘theology’ and on line 14 of the same page ‘ find’ should 
have read ‘ finds.’ 








STELLA BENSON 
By Georgina Battiscombe 


Samson BENSON died in Hongay on December 6th, 1933. From 
the age of nine she had kept a very detailed diary, which by her will 
she directed should be lodged in the University Library at Cambridge, 
not to be published till fifty years after her death. Although Mr. Ellis 
Roberts has written an admirable study entitled Ste//a Benson, a Portrait, 
it is obviously impossible that any full and authoritative biography 
should appear until access can be had to this diary and meanwhile there 
is a danger lest a writer of rare originality should be forgotten with the 
changing years and fashions. 

Descended from Bensons and Cholmondeleys, two families long 
established in Shropshire and the Welsh marches, Stella Benson travelled 
fart in mind and body from the homes of her own people, yet she never 
escaped or wished to escape from the bonds of hereditary and family 
affection. All her most typical characteristics can be traced through 
the generations of her ancestry. Her love of justice, her immediate 
sympathy with anyone or anything oppressed, her intense feeling for 
animals, amounting almost to a sixth sense, even the vein of eccentricity 
that gives to her writing a flavour and a fascination all her own—these 
she inherited from her forebears, who came of those older English 
country families where a certain freakish originality often goes hand in 
hand with a stern sense of duty and a nice regard for good manners. 

Fortune, however, was to lead Stella Benson far from the paths of 
the country gentry. The slums of Hoxton were her first love and the 
setting of her early novel, This is the End. Then came America, China, 
India, and China once more, where, after her marriage in 1921 to James 
O’Gorman Anderson, she was to find the nearest approach to a per- 
manent home that fate ever allowed her to possess. A wanderer in 
death as in life, her last illness overtook her on a visit to French Indo- 
China and she lies a stranger in a strange land. In spite of the handicap 
of constant ill-health she filled her short but eventful life with adventure, 
teaching in a mission school in Hongkong, watching tiger-shoots in 
Bengal, peddling school books in California, experiencing the excitement 
of an earthquake in the West Indies, and several times escaping narrowly 
from dangers of battle, murder and sudden death during the Chinese 
civil wars; yet all the time she remained the same Stella Benson, an 
observer who stood a little to one side of life, at once acutely sensitive and 
profoundly detached. 

But if in essentials she remained the same the balance of her character 
changed, a change which is clearly reflected in her writing. Time and 
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circumstances deepened her detachment, teaching her perhaps to use 
it as a shield for her too-sensitive spirit. Every artist is of necessity a 
person set slightly apart, but in the small circle of a remote Chinese 
station or the official and commercial society of such a place as Hongkong 
this isolation is inevitably stressed and exaggerated. Her early novels, 
I Pose, This is the End, and Living Alone, are the work of some one young 
and romantic who has not yet learnt to be afraid of giving herself away. 
In these modern fairy-stories Stella Benson gives herself away with both 
hands, her dreams, her fantasy, her ideals, her youthful disillusionment. 
She underlines her points with reflections addressed direct to the reader, 
she sandwiches self-revealing verses in between her chapters of prose, 
she crams the whole of herself into the book without selection or dis- 
crimination. The result is, of course, an undisciplined and unsatisfactory 
novel; those who attempt to say everything at once and by saying 
nothing clearly. 

Gradually, however, one or two characteristics develop and dominate 
the rest. In 1919 she spent several months in California, a period which 
greatly influenced the development both of her character and of her art. 
The Poor Man, published in 1923, is the fruit of her Californian experience. 
This novel marks the beginning of a new stage when she turns away 
from fairies and romance, though she remains fantastical. Edward and 
Emily of The Poor Man are not quite creatures of this earth. Yet Edward 
at least is bitterly real. He is the ‘I,’ the despicable ‘I’ that each one of 
us greets with horrified recognition in our rare moments of clear- 
sightedness. ‘Am I indeed a worm and no man?’ And we are forced 
to answer, ‘ Yes.” Or as Edward himself puts it, ‘ You don’t know how 
terrible it is, being me.’ The early fairy-stories have their cynical moments 
but The Poor Man is Stella Benson at her most disillusioned. The book 
is a probing psychological operation performed under only the lightest 
anzsthetic of fantasy. Written as a realistic novel it would have been 
unbearable ; in its present form it is only just to be borne because it 
stands at one remove from ordinary life. In the character of Edward, 
Stella Benson exposes to public view that self-distrust which is the most 
carefully concealed of all the skeletons hidden away in the cupboards 
of the soul. He suffered those agonies which we all know but to which 
few of us ever admit. 


‘ While they danced Edward sat and felt relieved. Always when he was 
alone he felt relieved. To have to make no effort was blessed to him. If anyone 
was with him he thought constantly, “I am surely doing something wrong.” 
His trust in himself was always on the point of collapse. Now he thought 
“ For the moment I need do nothing. No one can blame me for doing nothing. 
No one can laugh at me now.” ’ 


‘It is simple and human,’ Stella Benson once wrote, ‘ to pose a bit 
and not know you are posing. When you try to know yourself too well 
you devastate yourself.’ She herself was the last person to act upon that 
piece of kindly wisdom. Forever striving to know herself down to the 
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last unexplored corner of her brain (in the secret places of her heart 
she took much less interest), she would not let herself off the necessity 
for facing up to anything and everything that she might find in her 
explorations, and the result would have been devastating to her sensitive 
nature had it not been for her saving humour. Though she analysed 
herself and other people so acutely she took nobody entirely seriously, 
least of all Stella Benson. A curiously individual wit plays over all her 
books, not least The Poor Man, and makes tolerable a bitterness that 
could not otherwise be borne. And the very acuteness of her analytical 
mind has compensations. At times you may wriggle unavailingly be- 
neath the probing knife but at others you cry out for pleasure at the 
unexpected and delightful accuracy of her description of your symptoms. 
Time and again you exclaim, ‘ Yes, of course, that is true ; that is how I 
feel. But no one else has ever noticed.’ Take for instance her revelation 
of that harmless but carefully concealed oddity, the habit of inventing 
private signs and omens. ‘ He made up little tests to find whether she 
would come. “If the sunlight reaches the chin of the man opposite 
before a tram goes by out-side I shall know that she will not come.” ’ 
Again, being slightly deaf herself, she knew and took the trouble to note 
down that curious and compensatory freak of nature by which the 
partially deaf often hear remarks infinitely more interesting and beautiful 
than the words actually spoken. 


* Someone added, “ They were crushed the day the love-tinker died on the 
hill of violets in Vienna.” Edward was pleased with this conversation although, 
of course, it had not taken place. He knew well that he was more than half- 
deaf and in certain moods he welcomed the insight that his infirmity gave 
him into matters that did not exist.’ 


Incidentally, Stella Benson’s deafness probably explains her preoccupation 
with the theme of shyness and embarrassment, her constant reiteration 
of the difficulty of making contact between person and person. Most 
revealing of all her flashes of insight is her account of the unmusical 
Edward’s reaction to music, a description unequalled even by E. M. 
Forster in the concert scene at the beginning of Howard’s End. 


* Music to him was always anticipation, even when it was over. Now, 
listening, he thought vaguely “If the treble echoes the bass in the way that 
I hope it will that will be too good to bear—indeed it will be as good as 
I expected, and that, of course, is impossible.” The treble did that very 
thing and Edward was blind with delight for several seconds ; he breathed 
in pleasure ; there was a sense of actual contraction in the roots of his 
hair. The music paled like a candle and went out, and Edward said “‘ What 
was that ?” for he was anxious to pursue that pursuing them again across a 
world of scant opportunity.’ 


Reading this, any unmusical person at once recognises the accent of 
truth. 

Wit and perception help to lessen the acid taste of The Poor Man, 
and descriptive passages of a curious beauty act as a relief to the general 
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bitterness of the novel. In Stella Benson’s earlier books the descriptions 
are all too obviously purple, but in The Poor Man theyjhave a lyrical 
character that contrasts oddly with their setting of satire. Edward 
goes off on a trip to the Yosemite Valley with a party of his more in- 
credible Californian acquaintances, including that Mrs. Melsie Stone 
Ponting who ‘ only travelled in automobiles in order to be kissed.’ On 
the way they pass a forest fire. 


* A few acres of the forest were secretly and quietly on fire. It was the spirit 
of fire with its eyes shut, intensely malevolent. There was but little flame; a 
little dagger of flame or two, as though the keeper of the savage secret could 
hardly refrain from committing himself. Blue smoke curled from the roots in 
the ground ; thin snakes of smoke writhed about the innocent strong trunks 
of the trees.’ 


That forest fire is a strange background for the antics of Mr. Banner 
Hope, ‘ who would have liked to be known as the wickedest man in 
San Francisco,’ or Rhoda Romero and Avery Bird, ‘ who had married 
in a moment of inconsistency but had since divorced each other so that 
they might live together with a clear conscience.’ 

Brilliant though The Poor Man may be the fire of its brilliance burns 
with a cold flame that can never warm the heart. Stella Benson does 
not quite succeed in blending her strangely-assorted ingredients into a 
satisfactory whole ; the mixture lacks the essential touch of humanity. 
The same criticism applies to Good-bye Stranger and Pipers and a Dancer, 
two books in which she makes a not entirely successful attempt to com- 
bine the ‘ fairy’ manner of her earlier novels with the satire of The Poor 
Man. Then in 1931 she published Tobit Transplanted, and with this book 
came to the full height of her stature as a novelist. Hitherto she had 
not found a wholly satisfactory medium of expression; even the best 
of her previous books had been in the nature of promise rather than 
performance, leaving the reader with a sense of pleasurable expectancy 
as to what she might one day produce. In Tobit Transplanted promise is 
fulfilled, expectancy satisfied. The novel tells the Apocrypha story of 
Tobias and the Angel transposed into modern times and imagined as 
taking place among a colony of White Russians in Manchuria. The 
limits of the fable set a pattern for the story, a convention exactly suited 
to Stella Benson’s talent, which was inventive of byepaths, but not 
particularly happy when confronted with the necessity of constructing 
a plot. Here at last she has combined comedy and romance, wit and 
lyricism into a harmonious whole, lit with understanding and sympathy 
for poor human beings in whose lives humour and tragedy are so inex- 
tricably mixed. The book met with great success, winning the Femina 
Vie Heureuse prize, but it is doubtful whether it was, or is likely to be, 
generally popular, in spite of the plaudits with which it was greeted. 
Tobit Transplanted is that rare thing, a witty novel, and there is nothing 
that the British and American public distrust more than wit, as opposed 
to humour, unless it be a story with an exotic setting, a drawback from 
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which Tobit also suffers. The average novel-reader, as home-keeping 
in literature as in life, leaves Tobit Transplanted unopened on the shelves 
of the lending library, thereby depriving himself of the pleasure of 
reading a small masterpiece. 

Some of the best chapters in the book are pure comedy and many 
of the characters are figures in the grand comic tradition, in particular 
Sergei, Stella Benson’s Russian version of Tobit, father of Tobias, and 
the mission-bred Chinese, Wilfred Chew, who plays the part of a singularly 
unangelic Archangel Raphael. But the main theme of the book is a 
serious one, the urge that is in all human beings towards detachment, 
the quality which Stella Benson valued beyond anything except truth, 
By detachment she did not mean a chilly lack of feeling but the respect 
due to the unalienable right of every person, every sentient creature, 
to be itself. Seryozha, the Russian Tobias, claims this right even for his 
dog. ‘I’m bound, somehow, to let it be the dog it is. There’s some- 
thing about it being such a running sort of dog—I have to respect that.’ 
And Tanya, the devil-haunted Sara of the Apocrypha, claims it expressly 
for herself ; ‘ What can I do less than just be born, breathe, and at last 
die? . . . I just am. I only ask to leave you all alone and to be left 
alone.’ In recognising each in the other an instinctive assent to this 
right of every creature to its own being Seryozha and Tanya are at last 
made one. ‘In this the two contrary lovers agreed, sinking their con- 
trariness—they agreed to let things live—let things be. This being was 
the Unknown God, to whom both obscurely owed homage.’ Seryozha, 
the extrovert, the unthinking, understands this detachment even better 
than Tanya. ‘I could leave you alone,’ he says to her; ‘God 
knows, it’s a thing I ought to understand. I only want things to 
walk about and fly about by themselves.’ He even craves to explain 
this to the uncomprehending Wilfred. ‘Let them be—let them 
be; why? Simply because they are.’ 

This problem of detachment came to occupy Stella Benson’s mind 
more and more, appearing even in her next book, which was in the nature 
of a jeu d’esprit. ‘ Pull Devil, Pull Baker’ was the result of an incon- 
gruous collaboration between Stella Benson and a disreputable old 
vagabond known as the Count of Toulouse-Lautrec de Savine. Stella 
Benson found this new Baron Munchausen stranded in hospital in 
Hongkong, penniless but rich in stories. ‘Stories are his currency ; 
he pays—or tries to pay—for everything with stories.’ Partly from 
amusement, partly from a characteristic desire to help a ‘down and 
out,’ a generosity ill-repaid by the Count, Stella Benson conceived the 
idea of editing some of the stories for publication, the profits to be shared 
between the two oddly assorted collaborators. Interspersed among the 
Count’s more incredible adventures, his Loving Stories of My, all written 
in his highly individual version of the English language, are Stella 
Benson’s reflections on life in general and literature in particular. The 
Count is good fun for his own sake but the chief interest of the book lies 
in these comments by his editor. In Tobit Transplanted Stella Benson 
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claims detachment as a right ; now she admits it as a necessity of nature. 
Man cannot be otherwise than detached because he can hold no teal 
communication with his fellows. ‘ We are deep-sea divers, each in a 
box of his own breath, with a sea that silences all sound flowing between 
us.’ No novelist can describe a real person because no novelist ever 
meets a real person. 


‘We can only see and hear invented people; we can only fall in love or 
fall in hate with invented people. . . . When I open my eyes I see only your 
idea of the self that you adjust to my view. When I shut my eyes I see you 
through myself. . . . Rea//y to write about people one must contrive to be 
present at a scene that—in flesh and blood—one never succeeds in witnessing ; 
one must know people when they are alone.’ 


Pull Devil, Pull Baker was the last book that Stella Benson lived to 
complete, but she left behind her an unfinished novel entitled Mundos, 
published two years after her death. In this fragment, which touches, 
if it does not surpass, the high level she set herself with Tobit Trans- 
planted she is again concerned with the problem of detachment, though 
superficially the book might pass as a piece of brilliant satire. Mundos 
is an island administered by the Colonial Office and any reader familiar 
with the smaller Crown Colonies or Dependencies will recognise with 
glee the wicked accuracy of Stella Benson’s sketch. She is at her best 
and wittiest in such passages as her portrait of Sir Victor Cole, Governor 
of Mundos, ‘a really excellent man who from first to last wanted the 
best for the colony in his charge,—but unfortunately it was always a 
different best from the one the colony wanted for itself,’ her description 
of Lady Cole’s tea-party, typical of all tea-parties given by Governors’ 
wives the Empire over, her account of the chess-board of official society 
where 


“as long as the pieces stay on the chess-board, treading their safe and con- 
sistent measure, refusing to try anything that has no precedent, they are ex- 
quisitely safe—safe from impertinence—safe from intrusion—above all, safe 
from challenge.’ 


The real subject of the book, however, is not Sir Victor, who ‘ never 
thought but only planned ; the impulses of his excellent brain were all 
outwards, the results of his private soliloquies were always public works,’ 
nor even his ineffectual, endearing Phoebe, whose hat was ‘ always the 
first to break faith with the angle that bedroom mirrors had sanctioned ’ 
and whose son found her most enchanting ‘ when she behaves like an 
old goose.’ The book’s hero is that same son, Francis, a dwarf, whose 
physical deformity inevitably shuts him away from contact with his 
fellows. He is detachment personified. In Pull Devil, Pull Baker Stella 
Benson wrote, ‘ perhaps bodies are the only sanity. The machinery of my 
neighbour’s body I can count on with a fair degree of confidence. .7. . 
His body and my body are our common hold on sanity.’ But what if 
the body be the insanely inadequate body of a dwarf? If bodies alone 
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can meet and make contact on grounds of common likeness, spirits 
being for ever separate, a dwarf must be of all human beings the most 
detached. Yet to Francis alone, and not to any of the characters possessed 
of a normal body, comes the nearest approach to contact possible on this 
earth, that rare moment of perception when one human being sees in 
another ‘the one real thing—the bone—shut away from clamour and 
thought, resentment and preference.’ After his meeting with the half- 
caste, Jim Fanna, Francis walks away ‘ proudly intimate with his own 
hampered bones because they had, for once, dispensed with the introduc- 
tion of flesh and spirit, anger and love, and spoken to bones direct.’ 
Stella Benson had been greatly influenced by A. E. Housman’s poem, 
The Immortal Part, and she borrowed from it his image of ‘ The steadfast 
and enduring bone.’ 

Being himself inevitably detached Francis respects and values this 
detachment in other people. Man is born to be lonely and he has a right 
to his loneliness. And not man only; everything in the heaven above 
and-the earth beneath has a separate inviolable identity which must be 
accepted and valued for itself alone. 


* A look of seeing eyes is the rarest look in the world—the look of one 
seeing from a point of view outside his own vanity, registering everything, 
accepting everything from a cockroach to the face of another man’s God, 
Who is to say that either cockroach or strange god is unacceptable ? ’ 


Certainly not Stella Benson. Here she parts company with the 
writers of to-day who are greatly concerned with the acceptability of 
strange gods, both political and religious. Since Stella Benson’s death 
in 1933 a new school has arisen ; an author or artist is now expected to 
hold some sort of an opinion on subjects unconnected with art or litera- 
ture and to express his opinion in his work. This trend is perhaps all to 
the good since an art which is wholly divorced from politics and religion 
is in danger of losing its grip on life ; but trouble arises when a man is 
condemned as an artist because he is condemned as a Fascist or Com- 
munist, an atheist or a Catholic. Modern writers encourage this heretical 
form of criticism by appearing to count their opinions as of more im- 
portance than their art ; Stella Benson asks to be judged as an artist and 
nothing but an artist. 

Her place in literature is hard to determine because she left behind 
her so little work that can be called mature. She was only forty-one 
when she died. Jane Austen died at forty-two, Charlotte Bronté at 
thirty-nine, Emily at thirty, and among the moderns, Katherine Mansfield 
at thirty-five, yet all these authors, even Emily Bronté, are far more 
easy to assess than Stella Benson. They had already found the right 
expression for their particular gifts at an age when she was still experi- 
menting with her material. Coming late to artistic maturity she only 
“found herself’ with Tobit Transplanted. A direct line of succession 
can be traced from Northanger Abbey to Persuasion, but no such kinship 
exists between Tobit and I Pose, and the unfinished Mundos gives ample 
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proof that Tobit was only the beginning and not the peak of her possible 
achievement. If she is to be judged on the greater part of her work she 
must be counted an entertaining, original writer, but no more ; if it is 
possible to assess her only on her performance in Tobit Transplanted 
and her promise in Mundos she attains to a small but secure place in the 
front rank of modern novelists. 

A comparison inevitably arises between Stella Benson and her con- 
temporary Katherine Mansfield, a writer who was perhaps unduly 
praised in her own day and who is certainly unduly neglected now. 
The circumstances of their lives were curiously similar. Both had a 
natural talent for painting and for music as well as for literature, both 
were dogged by ill-health, both were obliged to spend a great part of 
their lives separated from their husbands and to forego that normal 
home life for which they craved, both were childless to their great sorrow, 
both died young. They never met in the flesh, but they knew and appre- 
ciated each other’s work. Judging only from her books Katherine 
Mansfield describing Stella Benson as ‘ a very attractive creature,’ adding, 
however, that ‘ she seems to me just to miss it.’ (It must be remembered 
that this criticism is written twelve years before the publication of 
Tobit Transplanted.) Stella Benson says in a letter, 


‘Iam writing a bit, but even that is prinking in a way—lI say to myself “ people 
will think that clever,” therefore I also think it clever—what I see Katherine 
Mansfield says is the fatal sin in writing.’ 


Stella Benson was greatly influenced by Katherine Mansfield’s Letters 
and Journal, recognising in them the mind of a writer who appeared to 
attain that integrity which was the goal of all her own effort. Higher 
than anything else in life or in art both of these writers valued truth. 
Towards the end of her Journal Katherine Mansfield writes ‘ Honesty 
(Why ?) is the only thing one seems to prize beyond life, love, death, 
everything. It alone remaineth. At the end truth is the only thing 
worth having.’ And Mr. Ellis Roberts says of Stella Benson, ‘ Truth did 
not come first with her; she simply could not understand how anyone 
or any relationship could live in the absence of truth.’ 

It was in her method of seeking truth that Stella Benson differed 
from Katherine Mansfield. Detail for its own sake is one of the great 
characteristics of Katherine Mansfield’s writing ; she believed that the 
truth of a subject resided somehow in its detail. ‘Do you not feel an 
infinite delight in detail,’ she writes, ‘ not for the sake of the detail but 
for the life in the life of it?’ And again she speaks of ‘ the detail of life, 
the life of life.’ Stella Benson saw only significant detail but Katherine 
Mansfield saw all detail as significant. 

This absorption in detail is a manifestation of Katherine Mansfield’s 
passion for life. She loved life, and in spite of the illness which cut her 
off from ordinary people and their interests, condemning her to a remote 
and almost frustrated existence, she touched life far more immediately 
than Stella Benson. ‘ She put her wits between herself and me,’ says one 
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of the characters in The Poor Man, ‘a shining armour.’ Stella Benson 
put the shining armour of her wit and her intelligence between herself 
and the intrusive world. Mr. Ellis Roberts records that she hated to be 
touched, and this shrinking from physical contact is paralleled by her 
attitude of mental reserve. Politely but firmly she withdraws from the 
comprehension of the too-inquisitive reader as she withdrew from the 
hand of the too-demonstrative friend. ‘I belong to myself alone. 
Noli me tangere.’ 

Too much, of course, should not be made of this reserve, remem- 
bering that as yet we cannot have access to her diary. Katherine Mans- 
field’s inmost self has been completely and, in the opinion of some readers, 
almost indecently exposed by the publication of her Letters and Journal ; 
when Stella Benson’s diary comes to be published it may be that she will 
stand equally self-revealed. Until that time she remains slightly aloof, 
enigmatic. ‘ All the time,’ writes Katherine Mansfield, ‘I am thinking 
over my philosophy, the defeat of the personal.’ This is very near to 
Stella Benson’s admiration for ‘that detachment or impersonalness 
which is, in my opinion, the only interesting way of thinking.’ But how- 
ever hard Katherine Mansfield strove after-impersonality she remained 
too human, too sympathetic, too vividly aware of life ever to desire 
detachment. Her genius drew its sustenance from the things and people 
around her ; Stella Benson’s was rooted in what she herself described as 
‘ that subsoil of fantasy in which real art grows.’ 
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A MONTH IN THE THEATRE 
By Michael Goodwin 


* Back to Methuselah,’ Parts I-V : Arts 

* The Eagle Has Two Heads ’ : Haymarket 

* She Wanted a Cream Front Door’ : Apollo 

* Truant in Park Lane’ : St. James’s 
‘Romany Love’ : His Majesty’s 

* The Anonymous Lover ’ : Duke of York’s 


: ACK TO METHUSELAH’” represented, when it was written, the 

climax of Mr. Shaw’s derision of the Neo-Darwinians. It was 
retaliatory—‘ a second legend of Creative Evolution.’ Also it marked the 
achievement of a personal goal, the complete abnegation of passion, the final 
escape from reality through the realm of the imagination. To-day, an element 
of tedium has crept into our response to Mr. Shaw’s ‘ saga.’ It was inevitable 
that it should. ‘ When feeling has been stifled thought has little to work on,’ 
says Mr. Hugh Kingmill, wisely, We are obliged to fall back on its anecdotal 
ingredients and, in doing so, those of us who are not quite old enough to have 
been ‘ brought up ’ on Mr, Shaw or to have rubbed shoulders with his figures 
of fun twenty-five years ago, lose a great part of the delight with which ‘ Back 
to Methuselah’ was greeted on its earlier appearance. The institutions to 
ridicule and abuse which it was Mr. Shaw’s great purpose have, in the flurry 
of events, passed us by. Still the wit remains and few will deny its sufficiency, 
despite the loss of that which only ‘ indignation gives.’ 

Perhaps, when we have advanced sufficiently, perspective may restore the 
gaps in our appreciation. To-day we are too severely shaken. We sheer from 
analysis and yearn for construction. More than ever before we want to be 
taken, if taken at all, seriously. 

To the producer (Mr. Noél Willman) and to the company of the Arts 
Theatre praise is altogether due for the high standard maintained throughout 
all five parts. At times the pace slackened, became a trifle laboured, but the 
acting of Miss Vivienne Bennett and Mr. Geoffrey Dunn was a joy in excess 
of all faults. As The Elderly Gentleman the latter captured my sympathy 
completely, of which I make no criticism other than to say that I believe that 
this is just what he should not have done. 


* * * * * * 


It was not until several days after I had seen ‘ The Eagle Has Two Heads’ 
that I recalled these words of Hazlitt: While deploring the poverty of dra- 
matic genius in his own time, he wrote: ‘ We have become a nation of politi- 
cians and newsmongers ; our enquiries in the streets are no less than after the 
health of Europe. . . . The Muse, meanwhile, droops in bye-corners of the 
mind, and is forced to take up with the refuse of our thoughts . . . and we 
cannot call it heartily back to individual caprices, or head-strong passions, 
which are the nerves and sinews of Comedy and Tragedy.’ Now I have no 
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particular defence for Jean Cocteau’s play, nor for Ronald Duncan’s adapta- 
tion of it, no more than that I think it claimed many more deprecators than 
it deserved. But I will say this. What the many intellects have gained in the 
extent of their knowledge they have lost in the force and depth of its appre- 
ciation. There are as few among us on this side of the footlights as there are 
on the other capable of either hearty approbation or head-strong disapproval. 
Too many there are whose veneer of superficial intellectualism misleads them 
to an empty condemnation ‘ on thinking it over’ of what, while it lasted, they 
are reluctantly forced to admit was ‘ excellent theatre.” And ‘ The Eagle Has 
Two Heads’ was excellent ‘ theatre.’ It pretended no higher claim than this, 
nor was it necessary that it should. 

In praise of Miss Eileen Herlie’s performance as the youthful, widowed 
Queen whose despairing love for the young poet-revolutionary, physical re- 
incarnation of her dead husband, leads both to tragedy, so much has already 
been written. So superb is she that one is tempted to seek for faults in her 
direction, not in herself, when the flaws do appear. Indeed, it must be upon 
her directors that she will have to depend greatly in the future. I am inclined 
to think that potentially she is the finest tragic actress we shall see for some time. 
But, if by direction she is not matched in brilliance this ‘ consummation so 
devoutly to be wished ’ may never come about. 

* * * * * * 

‘She Wanted a Cream Front Door’ is less slight than the title might 
suggest. A broadly amusing farce chiefly notable for the welcome return 
from the forces of Mr. Peter Haddon, a delightful actor who seems to have 
lost little of his skill, and for the unusual immunity from indignities of Mr. 
Robertson Hare. 

* * * * * * 
‘ Truant in Park Lane’ is a loosely constructed comedy on the lines of 


‘ Blithe Spirit.’ It feebly rewards the efforts of two such distinguished players 
as Dame Lilian Braithwaite and Mr. Roland Young. 


* * * * * * 


‘ Romany Love,’ a musical of a familiar pattern with several good numbers, 
s to be welcomed for its complete evasion of austerity. 
* * - * * * 


‘The Anonymous Lover.’—‘ Analysis kills love, as well as other things.’ 
(John Brown: ‘ Horae Subsecivae.’) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review, It is boped that 
shortly we shall be able to give greater space to the notice of current publications.) 





Poland, Russia and Great Britain, 1941-45, A Study of Evidence: 
R. Umiastowski. Hollis and Carter. 255. 


The Great Globe Itself : William C. Bullitt. Macmillan. 85. 6d. 


The Future of Australian Federalism: Gordon Greenwood, M.A. 
Melbourne University Press. 175. 6d. 


‘At Close Quarters, A Sidelight on Anglo-American Diplomatic 
Relations: Lt.-Col. Hon. Arthur C. Murray, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
John Murray. 9s. 


Epitaph on Nuremberg: Montgomery Belgion. Falcon Press. 35. 
The Last Days of Hitler: H.R. Trevor-Roper. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


Atomic Energy in Cosmic and Human Life: George Gamow. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 75. 6d. 


One World or None: Edited by Dexter Masters and Katharine Way. 
Latimer House Limited. 75. 6d. 


Usage and Abusage: A Guide to Good English: Eric Partridge. 
Hamish Hamilton. 155. 


The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon and Other Essays on Education, Medieval 
and Modern: John William Adamson. Cambridge University 
Press. 125. 6d. 


The Factual Film: A Survey sponsored by the Dartington Hall 
Trustees. Published on behalf of the Arts Enquiry by PEP 
(Political and Economic Planning). Oxford University Press. 
125. 6d. 


The Way of Acceptance, Lao Tse’s Tao Té Ching: Hermon Ould. 
Andrew Dakers Ltd. 5s. 


Modern Reading 14: Edited by Reginald Moore. Phoenix House 
Ltd. 6s. 


The Lost Treasures of London: William Kent. Phoenix House Ltd. 
125. 6d. 
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